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Hygienic Physiology 


BEING ‘A REVISED EDITION OF “STEELE’S FOURTEEN 
WEEKS IN HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY.” 


By J. DORMAN STEELE, Ph.D. 


ENLARGED 
12MO. 


EDITION, WITH SELECTED 
401 PAGES, FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


READINGS 


American Book Gompany, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


TEELE’S Hygienic Physiology has been adopted by the State Commission 

of Missouri for exclusive use in the public schools of the State. Teachers 

and school officers are therefore earnestly requested to correspond with the 
publishers with a view of having it placed in the schools as provided by law. The 
book is admirably adapted for use in public schools and is designed to serve as a 
complete course in the study, xo other text-book being necessary to precede or supple- 


ment it, 


The Text is brought up to the level of the new physiological views The 
division into short, pithy paragraphs; the bold paragraph headings; the clear, 
large type; the simple presentation of each subject; the interesting style 
that begets in every child a love of the study; and the beautiful Cuts, each 
having a full scientific description and nomenclature, so as to present the thing 
before the pupil without*cumbering the text with the dry details,—all these 
indieate the work of the practical teacher, and will be appreciated in every school 

room 


Write to 
tion, supplies, terms, ete 


the publishers for full information with reference to introduc- 
Address 


NEW YORK. AMERICAN Book Co., 
CINCINNATI. 
CHICAGO. 258 and 260 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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PARIS 
MEDAL, ST EEL PENS. EXPOSITION, 
1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 1889. 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS minovcnour me WORLD. ee 








Open Tuesday, Sept. 9. 
Wide see of elective studies. Seventy Profes- 
d Assistants. Both se. ied 


tion m (except in in Law, pM gt a 


Sentenent tec, So perterm.” itntrance fee, $10. 
LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. |. 


Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of th te 
ie Dee ay o e Sta 


MINING SOHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. 15: 
Entrance Examinations at Migs ey September 
. 5, a8. For Catal dress 
4, 5, 6 nee. lonen Lt - 5 — TR 
J. 8. BLACKWELL, 
9-23-1y Chairman of Facuity. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture» 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
tudies, with English, French and German, 





Political Economy, History, etc. 
For programme, address, Prof, Geo. Brusn 
- J- 3509 


Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. 





the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CANP, 








@ Manufacturers and Denlers, 
916 and 918 Olive &t.. 8t. Louis, Mo 


SHOULD OWN 


A DICTIONARY, 


and try to have one in the pelsolneeda. 


Care should be taken to 
** -ORr THE BEST. 
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@ A New Book 
from 
WEBSTER'S | °°", 

INTERNATIONAL Ps, 

DICTIONARY / The One to 








SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 


Ten years revising, 100 editors em- 
ployed, over $300, 000 00 expended. 


Warmly indorsed and recommended 
by EVERY STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF SCHOOLS now in office. 


Sold by all all Booksellers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & I & 00., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., v. S.A. 


Do not buy reprints of obsolete edi- 
tions. Send for pamphlet giving full 
particulars. 
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Washington University, 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1. Undergraduate Department— 


College and Polytechnic School 
Il. SCHOOL bi BOTANY. 
Ili. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
LAW BCHUOL- 
Vv. SMITH A’ Fm crits 
AL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Seo’y. 
g-m-tt 1704 Washington Ave. 
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Chautauqua System of Summer Study. 


Pedagogical Department. 


Under the charge of CoL, FRANcis W. PARKEK. 
and a corps of teachers from the Cook County! 
Normal School, of Chicago. A unified course, in- 
cluding physchology, pedagogics, and methods in 
science, geography, number, history, etc. Illus- 
trative material. a methods of map drawing, 
chalk modeling, industrial training. etc. 


Chautauqua College. 


Under the immediate direction of Dr, WILLIAM 
R. Harrer. College classes in twelve depart- 
. Among the faculty are: Moses Coit Tyler, 
R. T. Ely, J. G. Schurman, D. Seymour, .B 
Richardsas, . H. Gilmore. Frederick Starr, 

C. Elmer. 41 'e work is thorough, and offers the 
best opportunities for observing class-room meth- 
ods of eading instructors. 


School of Music, Sacred Litc rature and Physical Culture. 
Classes in Art, Elocution, Industral Drawing, Sloyd, Shorthand, Kindergarten, Photography 


Cooking: etc.. 


Lectures by famous men and women, Concerts, Dramatic Roading Tableaux; 


llluminations. 


A Delightful Educational and Recreavive Communi ty. 


For catalogue and all details, write 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary. on, aa: 





ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 





To introduce a series of valuable 
CSoeesienal ben ol the above 

sent to all applicants 

aan &. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 


RIG 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 









HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 
oulege a pital, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 

The Thirty-third annual: course of ‘lectures in 
this institution will eS , 14, 1892. 
Modern instruction in the laboratories. lecture 
rooms, and the hospital. Experienced teachers, 
Low fees. cncenmeat, 2 sex, Send for Lecture 
of _“ Cuin- 
7, BAILEY, M, 

Michigan Ave., 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 








PRANG’S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS. 


These papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary 
features of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 


The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted 


after long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual nse of Color, as well as after con- | 


ference with leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 


Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach 
toward the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale 
of five tones tor each color, Each Normal, Tint and Shade has been considered not merely in itself, 
but also in its rolations to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding 
scales of other Colors. 


These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use, 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


7 Park Street, BOSTON. 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
LATIN & GREEK at 


TEACHERS! | HOME STUDY, sight, use the “Inter- 


If you desire a position in the South, register with linear Classics.” Sameie page peed 


cS Catalogue of School Books free. C.DESII 
SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, | SONS, No. (PD) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
of Montgomery, Alabama. Positions filled over | Pa. 


the entire South. Registration fee, two dollars, | 


School Boards or individuals wishing to employ The finest quality of Bells on 

teachers, apply to us. It will cost you nothing. | Write for c nesoe and Prices 
BUCKEYE BELL N 

THE VAN DUZEN & Art co, “CINCINKATI, 0. 


Register now and be ready for the first vacancies 
TEAGHERS 


reported. 

Dr. Taft’s ASTHMALENE contains ne opium or other anod 
Destroys the Specific Asthma Po +m im the 
Gives a Night’s Sweet Sleep and CU 








T. W. DEYAMPERT, 
Manager, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


w A N TED. Ameorioan 


‘leachers’ Bureau, St. Louis. 
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That Settles It! What? Why ? 


“He’s winding up the watch of his wit. 
By and by it will strike.”—Snak. 


Birt Nye Says :—‘Here’s a watch you want if you don’t want to depend upon 


the 12 o’clock whistle every day.” AND. YOU DON’T! 
9 


DO YOU? 


We will give you free the following 
described Gentlemen’s or Ladies’ Gold 
Watch, Stem Winder. 

THE BOSS 10x GOLD FILLED CASE 
WITH AN 


Elgin or Waltham Jeweled Movement. 


The case of the watch is 10 karat 
gold filled, hunting case, warranted to 
wear 20 years; equal to solid gold. 
It is made in the latest Bassine style, 
dust proof, full hand engraved, periect 
in workmanship and elegance, manu- 
factured specially for our trade, by 
the celebrated James Boss, of world- 
wide reputation. 

The movement is the celebrated 
Elgin or Waltham, known the world 
over, having Jewel settings, Patent 
Regulator, adjusted, Double Sunk 
Dial, Brequet Hair Spring, and tested 
to stand the most exacting inspector. 

You can secure the watch by sending 
us 20 subscribers to the American 
Journal of Education itor one 
year at $1.50 per year or as follows : 


12 Sub’rs at $1. 50 each and cash, $14.00 
14 #5 22:00 





. Sub’rs at $1. 50 each and cash, $17.00 
16.00 


For Cash, - - $19.00. 


The price quoted for the watch is a low wholesale one, and within the reach of 
all careful and pradent buyers, and would strongly recommend this watch to any- 
one desiring a First-Class timekeeper and a complete watch of renowned reputation. 


If you wish to buy for cash $19.00, we will send it C. O. D. by express and after 
ull examination if satisfactory, you pay the Express Agent and keep the watch. 


Address with stamp for reply, 


T. J. BURRIDCE, 


American Journal of Education, 1120 Pine St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE 
gives to poston § teachers practical helps: 
‘Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah KE. Griswold, 
Cook Co. Normal; “Color and Form,” Jose- 
phine C, Locke; * Science Lessons,”? Edward G 
Howe; and other articles by best writers, adapt- 
ing kindergarten methods to primary work. One 
year, $1.50; 3 months’ trial, 30 cents, 
KINDERGARTEN Pus. Co. , 277 Madison St., 


SOLID 
nt THROUGH TRAINS 





cea ie rrom §T, LOUIS T° 
{OOH KANSAS CY, ST. JOSEPH, 


axd YOU KNOW =: 


A whole meal at once. 

All flavors preserved. 

No odors in the room. 

No burnt dinners. 

ad ae oiled by waiting. 
S fuel saved. 


AGENTS Gag 


And the omy 2 6-p. 50c-a-yr. 
Ag’! Weekly Paper pub- 
lished in the world. Send 
2c. stamp for circular and 


sample copy, or = $10.00 00 


for » subscribers 
‘Snuen’ § Cath. 


and get ie 
eo ls. 


DENVER, 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS. 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 





ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 


THE BEST LINE FOR 
NEBRASKA, COLORADO 
A. C. SHEWEY, THE BLACK HILLS, 


714 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. | AND ALL PINTS 


Register NOW moby me po- | 
sitions in the Colle » Semin 
arie a cee! bs ao ols ot the South | 

an rao e | 











and Atlases of all 
kinds. 16 page| 
Catalogue free. | 


Agents wanted. 














TICKET OFFICES: 


. 
occurring every d st r 
blanks. AMERLO AN ‘st REAG br “EDUC ATION. | 
MISS CARTER, Proprictor, Cole aN idg, NASHVILLE, Tenn | 248 N. B’way, and Union Depot, 


goowreinome | 
IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 





OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: ~- 

DEAR SIR: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 
you put into the school-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 
‘'wenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Nota single Patent Gothic Desk 
has been broken. 


THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


W!TH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you. furnished 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to ‘the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 


These considerations commend THIS DESK to all who contemplate seat- 
ing School-Houses. 


Respectfully yours, 
WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Address 


J, B. Merwin School Supply Co,, 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 








NO. 1120 PINE.ST., ST..LOUIS, MO. 
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Nive Editions are Printed for the Editors, b 
Perrin & SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, eac 
month, and “Entered at the post-office at St. 
Louis, Mo., and admitted for transmission through 
the mails at second-class rates.”’ 





Mr. J. H. Bates, ompages Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMEKICAN JOUKNAL OF 
EDUCATION at our best rates. 
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WitHout the constant use of a 
Globein the school, and in thefamily, 
the teaching and reading cannot be 
gathered into a correct, compact form 


only a series of extended plains. 
Hence every school and every family 
should have a Globe. 


OO Oe 


You can easily avoid “Bill Nye’s 
night of horror” and his suspicious 
experience with his “‘watch’’ if you 
order the ‘‘Boss Watch,’’ sent free, 
about which we state full particulars 
on page 2. | 

———_ep@o - — 

WRITE to the “Prang Educational 
Company,” 7 Park Street, Boston, if 
you wish anything in the shape of 
drawing material, or instruction in 
Color or in art. 
page 2. 


See particulars on 





A. W. SHeEwey, Esq., 714 Ping 
Street, can tell you all about Cram’s 
Business Atlas and other things in 
that line. Consult him. 


——— o> oo 








} We can hear the dulcet notes of the 
7 “12 o’clock whistle’ every day, but 


| Watch.” See page 2. 


No, WE are not all of us situated so 


We can send you free the ‘Boss 


And National Educator. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 9, 1892. 








Je Te PER WEN . 300000 cvsiecases Managing Editor, 
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JERIAH BOHAM........... Associate Editor. 
Terms, per year, in advance........ .....se0% $1 50 
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TERMS :—$1.50 a year in advance. 





THIs Journal is not responsible for 
the views expressed by its contrib- 
utors, 
or 


WHEN the address of this Journal 


is to be changed, give the old as well 
as the new address. 





ADDRESS all communications, and 
make all drafts, money and express 
orders payable to THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and not to 
any individual connected with the 
paper. 





No paper sent beyond the time for 
which it is paid for. 





ENTERED at the St. Louis P. O. as 
second class matter. 





OuGaT we not to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and State 
officers are paid? We think so. 





STATE SUPERINTENDENT L._ E. 
Wo tr’s recently issued Report of the 
Schools of Missouri is full of interest 
for all those who care to know what 
has already been done aswell as what 
remains to be done’in the State in the 
educational field. 





OF course, after reading the press 
notices of Bill Nye’s Remarks, you 
order them at your own risk of a per- 
manent cure of ‘‘Dyspepsia,’’ ‘‘ Blues,” 
‘Hard Times,’’ and other similar 
trials incident to those who never 





smile, See coupon order. 


WE are glad to give the space to 
the able and exhaustive discussion of 
‘‘Physical Culture in Public Schools” 
by one so competent to instruct on 
this topic as the Hon. Richard Barth- 
old, President of the St. Louis Board 
of Public Schools, proves himself to 
be. We commend its careful reading 
to all pupils, teachers, parents and 
taxpayers. 





Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, in 
her address before the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, said : 

‘ If we teachers are to hold our pu- 
pils, especially the boys, in school, we 
must have something that will draw 
them more strongly than business and 
pleasure outside can. Sound learning 
and business ability will not do this. 
Fine, high character, and sweet and 
gracious manners can. And, in speak- 
ing of the teacher’s manners, I of 
course refer to her manners every- 
where—on the street, at home, at 
church, as well as in the school-room. 
In the end, the teacher’s manners 
show us all the rest. Manners are 
the indices of other qualifications, and 
reveal a teacher’s cultureand training 
and all that goes to make up charac- 
ter. 


commonwealth where all that is fine, 
gracious and womanly should be 


Splendid Text Books. 





“The text book most infallibly includes it.” 
' —SHAK. 


HY should we burden our col- 
umns with ‘‘catch questions” 
or ‘‘methods”’ of writing or ‘ methods’”’ 
of drawing or methods of teaching 
grammar? 
Take the text books furnished b 
the American Book Co.” on all these 
branches. There is variety enough, 
scope enovgh and the experience of 
authors, together with the mechanical 
execution of these books so that they 
are encyclopedias in and of them- 
selves. No pupil can ever in his 
school years, or in his after-life ex- 
haust these problems and examples. 
They cover every possible case of 
value in practical life—they are fur. 
nished by writers and authors of the 
largest and most varied experience— 
they are furnished very cheap and in 
great abundance on every possible 
topic. Why then should we not de- 
vote our space to the work of show- 
ing the people, the value and impor- 
tance of more schools and more intel- 
ligence, of better teachers and of longer 


“Surely if there is any place in the| school terms. Ninety-five of the peo- 


ple work now for the other five—to 
enrich this five—ninety-five serve the 





united in effort with all that is strong 
noble, and manly it is in our public 
schools.’’ 

Do we employ and pay for this high 
culture in ali our public schools? We 
ought to do this because we are able 
to do it. 


me ee 

Let every teacher see to it that he 
grows greater every day in order to 
meet the grea'er responsibility rest- 
ing upon him to educate his pupils 
into greater men, and greater women. 





CIVILIZATION and all our instita- 
tions are in a dangerous, crumbling 
condition where the people are igno- 
rant and indifferent—when ninety- 
five are used to serve five. Theschool 
helps the ninety-five. We are for the 
school—for the ninety-five. 





SocreTy is not safe—is not saved 
when ninety-five serve five and grow 
poorer all the time. Is it? The 
schools help the ninety-five to intelli- 
gence and power. We are for the 
schools, for intelligence, for equality, 
for the ninety-five. Who are you 





for, the five or the ninety-five? 


five, because the five are intelligent 
and the ninety-five are ignorant. We 
|prefer to help the ninety-five who 
|need help, as the five have shown 
(their capacity to get on by using the 
ninety-five. We should think the 
teachers and the people too, ought to 
be able to see these facts, but one can 
only see what he brings eyes or 
intelligence, too, see. We shall ,not 
waste time or space in our columns 
with “‘methods”’ of teaching—new or 
old—but we shall try with redoubled 
energy and vigor to show the people 
the value and wealth and power of 
intelligence over ignorance. 





WE should like to say the word—or 
such words as would send a thousand 
of our bright young teachers to the 
sixteenth session of. the Amherst Sum- 
mer School, at Amherst, Mass. We 
should be grovd of them, and they 
would be glad and grateful to us for 
putting them in the way of so much 
culture and enjoyment. Drop Prof. 
W. L. Montague, Amherst, Mass., a 
line. See full address in anotber 
column. 
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AFTER we get the minimum salary 
of our teachers up to $50.00 per month, 
and the maximum salary of all 
teachers up to what their services are 
worth—and after we secure a term of 
school, averaging in all the States nine 
months in the year—then if the text- 
book publishers fail to give ‘‘methods”’ 
and “examples” in the excellent 
books they publish, of how to teach 
grammar and arithmetic and geogra- 
phy, we may turn our columns over 
and fill them up with “methods” 

There is yet too much to be done in 
the way of creating and arranging the 
right kind of public sentiment for us 
to undertake to compete, in methods, 
with the more than fi/ty millions of 
text-books published. Ought we not 
to do our teachers the justice to 
arrange the finances so as to pay 
them promptly at the end of each 
month, as other county and State 
officers are paid? We think so. 


CoRRECT reporting, and speedy, 
plain production ot what is said will 
be in constant increasing demand in 
all debates, trials, and in court pro- 
ceedings, so that the demand for 
stenographers and type-writers is in- 
creasing faster than it can be supplied. 
Any bright boy or girl can learn 
short-hand by the use of the steno- 
graph inashort time. We want to 
send you one free. Write for full 
particulars. See page 7. 

+ 9 <9 

Stenography and type-writing is in 
demand every day inthe year. School 
teaching employs you, we regret to 
say, only three, six or nine months. 
Stenography and type-writing com- 
mand a good salary every day in the 
year. 








How about the levy for taxes to 
sustain the schools? Is it to be liberal 
enough to properly compensate 
the teachers, and early enough to 
secure funds to pay them at the end 
of each month as other county and 
State officers are paid, and as the 
brakemen on the R. R’s. are paid? 





BEFORE the teachers can do much 
for the pupils the school-house must 
be built and furnished with desks and 
seats, with blackbords, maps and 
globes. These things are rather more 
important topics for discussion than 
‘“tmethods”’ 

ARE the funds on hand,— and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and conuty officers are 
paid? 








WE must more and more interpret 
the interests of the people to the peo- 


ple. Are the people wise enough to 
take care of their own interests? If 


so why do the ninety-five people 
allow the other five to rule them ? 





THE people are truth and justice— 


they want this—do they get it. If 
not why not?. Why are five able to 
rule ninety-five? Why? because the 


five know more than the ninety-five. 
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J. B. MERWIN, £ditor American Jour- 
nal of Education: 

My DEAR SiR:—We have heen so 
crowded since the fire that I could not | 
take care of more than 200 books. I 
did not open the box of books you sent | 
until yesterday. Your gift was so 
noble, large and useful that I must'| 
mention it again. I have recognized | 
it in our local papers as well as| 
acknowledged it to you. You lead the | 
whole list of donors. Your gift of the | 
splendid Encyclopediaes surprises and 
gladdens me. 
Most gratefully yours, 

J. W. MONSER, 
Librarian of the University of the State of Mis- 

sour, 
tacoma blenem 

THE Herald, Columbia, Mo., says: 
“The Missouri Press Association is 
doing a good work for the profession 
and for Missouri. The organization 
of editors for partisan purposes is a 
mistake’’—sensible. 








THE practical results of establish- 
ing manual training at the State Uni- 
versity, at Columbia, Mo., are shown 
in the following item: 

“All the furniture used in the 
library room of the University was 
made by the manual training boys.”’ 





LET us consider carefully this new 
aspect of facts as to the value of the 
work done by the four hundred thou- 
sand teachers in the United States. 
With the intelligence they impart and 
the power it gives, the people are no 
longer to be owned but guided—the 
ninety-five shall not be longer the 
servants and slaves of the five—but 
shall serve and share themselves. 
This is better, this is justice, this is 
safety, this is equality. 





Is it not strange and a pity that so 
wise and so competent a man as is the 
Postmaster-General—is it not a pity 
that his administration should be 
marred and disgraced by the action 
of the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General? The postoffice department 
is for the people, for the spread of in- 
telligence, for the purpose of pro- 
moting unity, commerce and good 
will. The Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General seems to be devoting his 
time and his energies to defeating 
this object. Heis searching out the 
puerilities and flaws and weakness 
and blind things in the law and ignor- 
rantly and despotically interpreting 
the law to hinder and limit and crip- 
ple the service instead of applying to 
it intelligence, justice and truth. This 
is not wise. We hope Postmaster- 
General Wannamaker will set this 
wrong right, without delay. The 
law and the service is for the people 
and not for this ‘accident’? who is 





Intelligence gives power. 
entails weakness. 






Ignorance 


called the Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General. 





From the St Louis Republic, March 
22d: 

The American Journal of Education 
publishes a fac-simile of the silver 
medal it recently received through our 
State Department from the Govern- 
ment of France. The medal, valuable 
in itself as a work of art, is more valu- 
able in that it expresses the decision 
of the Award Committee of the French 
Universal Exposition that this St. 
Louis journal stands at the head of its 
class in America. The city is much 
in debt to Mr. J. B. Merwin and his 
able associates for the credit it 
thus secures for the high standard of 
its educational work, but much more 
in debt for the work that entitles it to 


the credit.” 
a 


Rural Free Delivery. 





** Quick is mine ear to hear of good towards him.” 
—SHAK. 


POSTMASTER - GENERAL WANNA- 
MAKER commends himself and his 
wise, far-reaching plans to the people 








very highly by his efforts to promote 
the free delivery of mail in the rural 
districts, so as to bring the people 
inte contact and closer relations and 
sympathy with each other. 

Quick and frequent communication 
would be a great help to all, especially 
to those isolated like the farming com- 
munities. Postmaster-General Wan- 
namaker would have ‘‘free delivery 
by carriers in towns, villages and 
even farming communities not at pres- | 
ent enjoying it. We have been trying 
it in forty-three communities, varying 
in population from 300 to 3,000, and 
under all circumstances and condi- 
tions, as you have heard, an experi- 
ment like this: We have had the out- 
going and the in-coming mails col- 
lected from and delivered to every 
house, and have found that the in- 
creased business which these addi- 
tional facilities bring to the total of 
the offices, exceeded by almost $4,000 
the expenditures of $10,000 allowed to 
be made in a year for the purpose of 
this experiment, It is evident, then— 
indeed, we have proved it—that you 


can spend money for the free delivery | 


in these smal] communities and get it 
back, and more, too, if you apply it 


junder similar conditions; and it is 


equally evident that you can puton 


the free delivery under less favorable | 


circumstances, and still have it pay 
its way. What I should like to see, 
therefore, would be a large amount of 


money appropriated (which, really, | 


would not be appropriated, because it 
would all come back), for this exten- 
sion of free delivery in villages and 
farming communities. That would 
mean a collection and delivery of mail 
from every house within the area 
served by the postoffices where the 
service would be put on; and if you 
think a moment you will see that in 
thousands of places, especially where 
the telephone service is connected 
with the telegraph service, would 
| hundreds of thousands of houses be 
| brought into electrical communication 
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with hundreds of thousands of others, ‘ 
I don’t say that free delivery could by F 
made universal in this country for 


mapy years to come. That is sobey 
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cause of our immense sparsely settled § of a | 
areas, for it now costs us 50 cents{ § and v 
carry many a letter to some remote gettin 
quarter of the country; but I do say After 
we can extend free delivery, and that above 
r} The te 
too, pretty fast, into the country mors eve 
and more. This, you see, brings hun. takes 
dreds of thousands of homes into eleg. It i 
trical communication with an inde: } fact t 
nite number of others, for the carrier } of the 
in the village, as well as in the city, § eight 
goes wherever there is mail to deliver § matte 
or collect. last y 
The trouble is in getting the propo Hor 
| sition rightly understood, and in un. om 
| derstanding not only that it is nota ron, 
source of loss in the end, but that itis mail 
of incalculable value to all the coun-} post 
try homes that would be affected by} Dr. C 
the extra facilities for receiving and} famil 
posting letters and papers. Think of} hoods 
the benefit of it to the papers them § tegu! 
selves, for instance. The business § Yo" 
office of a great Southern paper is of em 
the opinion that its weekly circula- he 
tion, now over 100 000, would beim} 15, 4;, 
creased by 100,000, if the country peo 
ple whom it desires to reach, and who TH 
desire to be reached, could only haye} 84y8 
a chance.” has | 
Our teachers ought to talk this upa* el 
fully and freely. Farmers’ Alliangs 
meetings should discuss its advan win. 
tages, as it would bring the market 4,)). 
prices of the world to them two or§ gout} 
three times a day, saving a vast} topic 
amount of time in sending and receiv § ‘it st: 
ing their mail.” liant 
We favor strongly all means that 
tend to bring the people into closer AN 
and more intimate and sympathetic ond : 
| relations. This movement would do clip 
a vast deal in that direction. only 
PosTMASTER - GENERAL WANNA] > 0 
MAKER’s plans for the improvement of ohil 
the postal service, contemplating using 4 
the telegraph and telephone at greatly M4 
reduced rates from the present exomH 4y,, 
bitant charges. side: 
All of these instrumentalities could “ma 
'and should be utilized for the benefif§ for ¢ 





|of the people. He thinks the P. 0§ disci 









_ department could and would contrashf Tad 
with bidding telegraph companies toy Tt 
| transmit messages by telegraph, just Bi 
| as it now contracts with railroad com 

com 
panies, steamboats, stagedrivers, ete, disr 





to carry messages in sacks. The raik 
roads and steamboats enjoy bidding. § 


| 






our 





| They find the transportation of mails 







|for the Government profitable. They a 
telegraph companies would bid and top’ 
they would find their work profitableg ;,... 
So would the telephone companies. disc 





—_—— 

THE teacher who instructs his pug 8! 
pils for only one branch, or one school f Per 
district, or for one county, or oné§ tion 
State, proposes to work only for a pook} tion 
and narrow aim. The real teach} T 
instructs for all States, and for all}. 
time, and for all duties—for mankindy_ 
and not for one locality. Are we large) 
enough togive the instruction needed?) 
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this up: 


ae listened to an address by J. B. Mer- 
adval-] win. Mr. Merwin, as a speaker, is 
market} well-known throughout the West and 
two of— South, but his presentation of the 
a vast} topic The Writer’s Club and what 
receiv § ‘it stands for’ was exceptionally bril- 
liant as well as perfectly sound.” 
ns that chk Ey ha eg ES 
o closs AN excellent device for supplemen- 
vathetie tary reading is to require pupils to 
ould bring to the class, once a week, short 
clippings from the newspapers. The 
only stipulations are, that they shall 
Vanna | © of general interest, and that the 
meuhill child shall bring nothing that he 
ig using 4 does not understand. Require each 
ul pupil to go forward, face the class, 
greauy and read in tone clearly audible to 
it €XOPF every one in the room. This will, be- 
} sides breaking up special ‘‘tones” and 
s could “mannerisms,” bring up many topics 
benefit for questions of a practical nature and 
e P. 0.§ discussion, and is w» better test of 
sontract | Teading than when all have the same 
anies | ®tticle before them. 
ph, just NE cag, age egg aaa 
ad coll BECAUSE there is greatness, these 
7 common sordid minds ought not to be 
ars, etc, 
‘he rail dismayed, greatness—not littleness is 
ridding our salvation. 
of mall§e INTELLIGENCE, law, religion, so- 
le. They. ciety, destiny—these ought to be the 
bid and, topics and text books taught by our 
ofitabley teachers—the themes for lectures and 
inten discussions at our teachers gather- 
“his pu. ings, rather than “how to stop whis- 
e school} Pering,’’ how to teach, the preposi- 
or oné§ tion ‘‘to’’ or how to parse the copjunc- 
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Letter Writing. 


“I crave our letters may be well written.” 


—SHAK. 











RITE on the blackboard the 
: date, address and subscription 
of a letter; also, draw an envelope 
and write an address upon it, not for- 
getting to mark a place for the stamp. 
After attention has been drawn to the 
above, let letters be written by pupils. 
The teacher should correct these, and 
have them re-written after the mis- 
takes have been carefully noted. 

It is well to show the children the 
fact that according to the last report 
of the Post-Master General six million 
eight hundred thousand pieces of mail 
matter was sent to the dead letter office 
last year for lack of proper direction. 

Hon. J. L. M. Carry In his address 
before the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, in an incidental way, made a 
strong plea for the free deliverg of all 
mail matter so strongly urged by 
Post Master General Wannamaker. 
Dr. Curry said, ‘Bad roads shut up 
families in isolation, rob neighbor- 
hoods of schools, of the newspaper, of 
regular religious services, of all-the- 
year Sunday schools, and deprive 
them of the environment and stimulus 
of social contact and of business 
activity, so educatory and so antago- 
nistic to narrow provincialiems.’’ 





THE Inland Journal of Education 
says: ‘The Writer’s Club of St. Louis 
has safely passed through its first 
* yeat of existence and on the 12th 
inst., after the election of officers it 



































tion “‘and.”’ 
These things well enough in their 


} place do not greatly interest the peo- 
“ple who pay ihe taxes to keep the 
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Minnesota. 


**He is twenty men to one,” 





SHAK, 


[’ the teachers of Minnesota, and of 
other States too, would secure 
and circulate a few hundred thousand 
copies of the splendid address of Rev. 
Smith Baker, delivered before the 
Minnesota Educational Association, 
and published in ‘‘School Education,” 
they would find it a very profitable 
investment. 
It is all of it 80 good that we searcely 
know what to omit. Here are a few 
sentences : 


**Because the common school teacher 
begins at the beginning, takes her 
pupils in the rough and unsought 
variety and must discover the tenden- 
cies and aptitudes of each one, yea, 
because she must adapt her individu- 
ality to fifty other individualities at 
the same time, and be fifty teachers 
at once, it requires more genius to be 
a good common school teacher, than 
to be any college professor in the 
world. This, is its dignity, thatitgives 
scope for the best brain, the best heart 
and quickest invention.” 

After speaking of the great neces- 
sity and of the important work of the 
colleges and universities, he says: 

‘‘We rejoice in all this, still it re- 
mains true, that more important than 
all these are the common schools. We 
could afford to abolish our State Uni- 
versities but could not afford to abolish 
our common schools. These are at 
the foundation. They are the founda- 
tion in two respects: (1) The num- 
ber and quality of students who avail 
themselves of the higher education 
depends upon the character of the 
teaching in the common schools. They 
are the feeders. Good teaching 
awakens an ambition for more educa- 
tion. Good works always lead to 
better works. Good farming to bet- 
ter farming, good art to higher art, 
good common school education creates 
@ thirst for higher education. Good 
teaching opens the windows of the 
soul to gleams of greater light be- 
yond. 

The beginning of most boys ambi- 
tion for the college was not at the 
college but from some teacher in the 
common school or academy who woke 
up his mind, to see that life is more 
than living, that knowledge is power. 
Give us better common schools and 
our colleges will be crowded. (2) The 
common school is the foundation be- 
cause the safety, strength and pros- 
perity of a republic depends, not upon 
the higher education of few but the 
common intelligence of the masses. 
As efficient and popular as our higher 
institutions may be, nineteen-twen- 
tieths of our people will never enter 
them but will graduate from the com- 
mon and the high school and these 
nineteen-twentieths will not only 
comprise the great body of our so- 
called working people but the majority 
of our business men, merchants and 
contractors, bankers and officers in 
city, town, State and church. In a 
democracy the common people rule. 
Every man and in the time to come, 
to every woman will be a politician. 
How intelligent, how broad-minded, 
nineteen-twentieths of our voters 
shall be depends upon the character 
of our common schools.”’ 

What a vast uplift it would give the 
four hundred thousand teachers of the 
United States if our Journals of Edu- 
cation would publish and so indoctri- 
nate the people with the value and 
importance of the work our teachers 
are doing rather than to “pad” their 
columns with stale methods of how to 
‘“‘narse’’ or how tosolve some ‘“‘crank,”’ 
“eatchy’’ mathematical problem. 

The excellent text books published, 
50,000,000 of them, give ‘‘methods”’ 


methods and problems of great prac- 
tical value too. We prefer to help the 
people to a knowledge of the great 
work our teachers are doing and of its 
inestimable value, of the necessity of 
providing not only for maintaining 
the schools for the common people, but 
also for increasing their efficiency. In 
this work there is nut only safety, but 
prosperity and power for all. 





. Loss and Gain. 


HE decision of Professor Hosmer to 
accept the position of Librarian 
of the Minneapolis Public Library in 
volves a marked change in the 
teaching force of Washington Univer- 
sity. Professor Hosmer has been so 
long identified with this institution 
that his withdrawal from it must be 
something in the nature of cutting an 
artery. His reputation as a scholar 
and writer has contributed much 
toward the excellent reputation 
Washington University has acquired 
in many directions. His admirable 
qualities as a refined gentleman, 
shown in unfailing courtesy to the 
members of his classes no less than to 
others, have not only endeared him 
personally to his pupils, but have 
also contributed a strong, permanent 
influence toward self-respecting man- 
hood and womanhood on the part of 
all the students who have attended 
the University during his extended 
period of service there. To make up 
for the loss the institution sustains in 
his withdrawal from it will prove a 
task by no means easy of accomplish- 
ment, 
On the other hand the people of Min- 
neapolis are to be congratulated upon 
securing for the supervision of their 
library a man of such high scholarly 
attainments. There is no other task 
more difficult to fulfill in the whole 
range of educational work than that 
of controling the selection of books for 
a great public library on the one hand, 
and on the other to actively guide the 
minds of a community to the wisest 
use of the means to self-improvement 
thus rendered available. What St. 
Louis has lost Minneapolis has 
gained. 

Not without regret, but also not 
without a sense of pride St. Louis ac- 
quiesces in this decree of the destinies. 

ee 

WE add below, for the benefit of our 
readers, a list of the works of Pro- 
fessor Hosmer, as far as published : 
The Color Guard........... iavuee 1864 
The Thinking Bayonet.......... 
The Short History of German 


BRUGCUED soo 0ds cc ccccctecsce 1878 
Life of Samuel Adams......... -. 1885 
Story of the Jows................. 1885 
Young Sir Henry Vane.......... 1888 
Short History of Anglo-Saxon 


Uo Meee ee rmeeterie 1890 
The Haunted Bell (New England 
Magazine) ...... ........ 1890-1891 





THE Norwood schools buy the 
Library of American Literature, sup- 
port a reading circle, and in short keep 
well up with the procession. We 
wish every high school in the land 
could and would secure this Library 
of American Literature. We have 


occasion to consult it once a day and 
enerally two or three times a day. 








#chools going. Do they ? 


enough and ‘‘problems’’ enough, 





Wyoming. 





‘I am not of many words, but I thank you.” 
—SHAK 
‘ K y= hear all the time of the good 
work done by the teachers and 
school officers of Wyoming. Miss 
Mary Wright, County Saperintendent 
of Albany County, writes that ‘‘the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is very helpful to all our educators in 
organizing our schools, and in show- 
ing the tax-payers the importance and 
value of the work done in them. 
Please to send more copies.’’ 
When the teachers in all the States 
circulate the right kind of educational 
literature, then the people will see to 
it that liberal provision is made for 
maintaining and extending the com- 
mon school system. Ohio is leading 
off very largely in this direction, as 
the teachers there realize the truth of 
the statement made at the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association, by 
G. A. Carnahan, of Cincinnati, that 
“the teachers of the State are the 
informing power of the people.”’ Let 
the teachers inform the people what 
is needed to make their schools a suc- 
cess, and it will be provided. 


What Is It ? 








“I would have put my wealth into donation.” 
—SHAK. 


HAT is your contribution as a 
teacher ‘“‘to the spiritual 
wealth of mankind? Have you'a new 
thought? Do you animate long-known, 
neglected truths with new vigor, and 
cast fresh light on their relation to 
other truths ? 
Do you impregnate ideas with a 
fresh store of emotion, and in this way 
enlarge the area of moral sentiment? 
Do you, by a wise emphasis here, 
and a wise disregard there, give a 
more useful or beautiful proportion to 
aims of life or motives for study? 
And even where thinking is mixed 
with the sort of mistake which is 
obvious to the majority, as well as 
that which can only be discerned by 
the instructed, or made manifest by 
the progress of things, has it that salt 
of a noble enthusiasm which should 
rebuke sour, critical discrimination if 
its correctness is inspired with a less 
admirable spirit of feeling ?”’ 
———__ 94 o ___—_ 

By the use of our “Aids to School 
Discipline’’ teachers soon double 
the attendance of pupils. These Aids 
interest pupils and parents alike, in 
the work done in the school-room— 
they prevent tardiness and ab- 
sence. 

Those who have used them and 
80, thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far their use has more than 
doubled the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INTELLIGENCE and the common 
schools mean all for all. Ignorance 
means ninety-five to serve as slaves 
as “hewers of wood and drawers of 








t always fills the bill. 


water’’ for the five! 
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ARE the funds on a FERS suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and aunty officers are 
paid? 





OuGuHT we not to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and state 
officers are paid? We think so. 

—_—__—__ see —_____ 

AFTER we get the minimum salary 
of our teachers up to $50.00 per month 
and the maximum salary of all teach- 
ers up towhat their services are worth 
—and after we-secure a term of schooi 
averaging in all the states nine months 
in the year—then if the text-book pub- 
lishers fail to give ‘‘methods’’ and 
‘‘examples’”’ in the excellent books 
they publish of how to teach grammar 
and arithmetic and geography, we 
may turn our columns over and fill 
them up with ‘‘methods”’ 

There is yet too much to be done in 
the way of creating and arranging the 
right kind ot public sentiment for us 
to untertake to compete, in methods, 
with the more than fifty millions of 
text-books published. 


JusTIN McCARTHY once asked Mr. 
Gladstone what he, who well remem- 
bered O’Connell, regarded as O’Con- 
nell’s chief characteristic. Mr. Glad- 
stone thought for a moment, and then 
said that, in his opinion, the princi- 
pal characteristic of O’Connell was ‘‘a 
passion of philanthropy.’’ The ex- 
pression was a superb one, regarded 
merely as a phrase, and it seems to 
have been applied with justice. 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS’ Steel Pens lead 
all others in flexible, durability and 
adaptibility. Try them. 





THE home or school or church which 
secures the ‘\Estey Organ” or the 
“Estey Piano,” is sure of the best 
in tone, quality and durability. We 
speak from personal knowledge on 
these points. 
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WHiIcH typewriter shall we send 
you free ? 





What ‘to Save, 

AND how to saveit, are subjects which 
interest all prudent housewives. This 
information is given in Ayer’s Home 
Economies,’’ containing One Hundred 
Receipts for using odds and ends from 
table and market. It is a book espec- 
ially valuable to young kousekeepers, 
and will afford mavy new and usefal 
hints even to those more experienced. 
‘-Ayer’s Home Economies” mailed to 
any address on receipt of two-cent 
stamp, by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 





WE must have more “all round’’ 
men to carry on the common affairs of 
the country, and of these teaching is 
one of the most important. Give us 
pay enough tosecure an “all round”’ 
teacher in every school. 





PRESIDENT Exot, of Harvard Col- 


—|lege, said at the Brooklyn meeting 


that “‘the right time for advancing a 
child to the study of a new subject is 
the first moment he is capable of com- 
prehending it. All our divisions of 
the total school period into years, 
and into primary, grammar and high 
schools, are artificial, and in most 
cases hurtful or hindering to the in- 
dividual. The whole school life 
should be one of unbroken flow trom 
one fresh interest and one new delight 
to another, and the rate of that fiow 
ought to be different for each differ- 
ant child. 





Lorp MACAULAY had this strong, 
good word to say of bad roads and of 
travel : 

“Every improvement of the means 
of locomotion benefits mankind, mor- 
ally and intellectuaily as well as 
materially, and not only facilitates 
the interchange of the various pro- 
ductions of nature and art, but tends 
to remove natural and provincial an- 
tipathies.”’ 

We commend this great truth so 
clearly and fully stated to those who 
would hinder and cripple the build- 
ing and opperation of our great rail- 
road systems. 





BI NYE says his ‘former watch— 
the one I owned before I received this 
testimonial—was set by throwing it 
out of gear and prying the hands into 
position by means of a hose coupler.’’ 
The way to avoid all such trials is to 
order the ‘‘Boss Watch,’’ to be sent 
you free. See page 2. 


o<é 


YEs, by all means learn short-hand, 
practice it and get the best things 
said, and have the best things to say- 
then you become a power. 








The Missouri Pacific. 


HE R. R. Secretary of the Mis- 
souri State Teacher’s Associa- 
tion announces thus early the liberal 
provisions made by the Missouri 
Pacific system for the teachers who 
attend the next meeting at Pertile 
Springs, as follows: 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 29, ’92. 
H. A. Gass, Ep., Jefferson City, Mo. 
Dear Sir:—I am authorized to an- 
nounce through the JouRNAL that ar- 
rangements have been perfected with 
the Missouri Pacific Railway whereby 
tickets over its lines will be sold to 
the Mo. 8. T. A at one fare for round 
trip with a coupon ticket on which 
the annual fee is paid af the place 
where the ticket is purchased. This 
is a favor no other State Association 
has been able to secure. It will put 
the Association on a good financial 
basis, and by it ail members will bear 
a share of the burdens and the Asso- 
ciation will hereafter be able to meet 
its obligations as they fall due. 
Respectfully, 








J. BR. Kirk, R. RB. Sec’y. 





What Can Cuticura Do 


For Baby's Skin, § 


calp, and Hair 


Everything that is cleansing. purifying, and beautifying for the skin, 
scalp, and hair of infants and children, the Cuticura Reme- 
dies willdo, They afford instant relief, and a speedy cure in the 


most agonizing of itching and durning eczemas. 


They clear the skin 


of the most distressing of scaly, crusted, pimply, and blotchy humors, 
They cleanse the scalp of dandruff, scales, and crusts, destroy micro- 





scopic insects which feed on the 
hair, and supply the roots with 
energy and nourishment. They 
prevent inflammation and clog- 
ging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blackheads, rashes, 
red, rough, and oily skin. They 
heal rough, chapped, and fis- 
sured hands, with itching, burn- 
ing palms, painful finger-ends, 
and remove the cause of shape- 
less nails. 


Thus, from the simplest haby blemish to the most torturing and disfiguring diseases 
of the skin and scalp, even when complicated with hereditary or scrofulous taints, 
these great skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies are equally successful. 


Everything about them invites confidence. 
They are agreeable to the most refined and sensitive. 
They are speedy, economical, and unfailing. 


used on the youngest infant. 


ao Att anovt THE Skin, ScAtp, AND Hair” 


Diseases, 50 Illustrations, and 100 "Testimonials. 
Cuticura RemepiEs are sold everywhere. 


of Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $1. 


For Baby’s Skin, Scalp, and Hair, 


They are absolutely pure, and may be 


mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 


A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 


Price, Curicura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cuti- 
cura Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c. 


; Curicu RA RESOLVENT, the greatest 


Prepared by OTTER DRUG AND CHEM. Corr., Boston. 


use that greatest of Skin Puri- 
fiers and Beautifiers, as well 


as purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. The only 
medicated toilet soap and the only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause 


rashes, 


of »imples, blotches, 


*xion soaps combined. 


rough, red, and oily skin. 
Sold throughout the civilized world. Price, 25c. 


Sale greater than all other skin and com- 





THE Big 4 4 
And the Lake Shore 
Have a rich treat in store 
For ten thousand and more 
of the teachers who take the “Big 4 
Route’’ to attend the National Educa- 
tional Association, at Saratoga 
Springs, as they propose to allow a 
“‘stop-over” at Niagara Falls for a 
day or so. 
What a lesson for those who never 
saw this marvelous phenomena. 
The Big 4 route insures this treat. 
---———— #pee 
SAN FRANCISCO pays her teachers 
a higher average salary than any 
other city in this country. Her maxi- 
mum salary to primary teachers is 
$960 a year. 





Itis a genuine Elgin or Waltham 
movement that we secure and have 
put into the case of our Boss Watch, 
and send it to you free. See page 2. 





SHORT-HAND reproduces every- 
thing except life. Ten short-hand 
writers will be needed in the near 
future where we have; one now. 





500 TEACHERS WANTEDas Ligk for 


DARKNESS:DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘ Jn His Name” in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A most wonderful ik of Christian love and faith. 250 
remarkable illustrations from flash-light photographs of real 
life. 28th thousand in press. 500 0 Agents Wanted, Men and 

Jomen. a month mad ior experience and 

capital not ry = oh os We Teach x Give Credit, Pay 
Freights sand give Ext ‘erms. Write at once to 
A. THING TON 2" GOL STertiord, Conn. 











The Attention of Teachers, 
who anticipate making the trip to the 
next National C.nvention is respect- 
fully directed to the facilities offered 
by the Big Four Route and its con- 
nections, which afford the best and 
most direct route from St. Louis to 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


THE POPULAR ‘ SOUTHWESTERN 
LIMITED.” 
leaves St. Louis daily at 8:05 a. m., 
with elegant Wagner vestibuled 
sleeping cars, Cafe and Dining cars. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN EXPRESS 


leaves St. Louis at 7:55 p. M., with 
through sleeping cars and elegant 
coaches through to eastern cities. 
Both trains run via Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co, 
(Big Four), Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway and New York 
Central & Hudson River Rai! way, be- 
tween St. Louis and Indianapolis 
Cinncinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, New York, Boston, 
and all the most popular eastern 
mountain and sea shore summer re- 
sorts, affording summer tourists pri- 
ilege of going via Niagara Falls and 
availing themselves of a delightful 
day-light ride down the Hudson 
river to New York City. 

For further information, maps, time 
tables, &c., address, 

W. F. SNYDER, 
Gen. Westers Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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_ Several Pointers. 





“Point to rich ends.” 
—SHAK. 


Editors American Journal of Educa- 
tion ; 

“A Pointer’ in the last issue of the 
JouRNAL suggests several others— 
whether so intended or not. 

The firms who have tested the 


stenograph and find it ‘table to hold 


its own,” and that its work is correct, 
rapid and in every way satisfactory, 
say only the truth. Then come the 
two or three other pointers. 

“The great difficulty we havealways 
had in getting stenographers with 
sufficient education, pointer No. 1, and 
self-reliance (not conceit), leads us to 
hope that you will confine your opera- 
tions to those young ladies and young 
men who will not forget to learn how 
to spell, pointer No. 2, punctuate, 
pointer No. 3, and properly construct 
sentences, pointer No. 4, before hiring 
out to do these things in business 





houses.”’ 


These pointers come to be very im- 
portant to both stenographers and 
typewriters, and your effort to intro- 
duce the stenograph and typewriter 
into the schools seems io me to have 
a double value and a double purpose 
in this—that it will speedily and 
effectually train in the direction of 
correct spelling, proper punctuation 
and in the proper construction of 
sentences. The defects appear very 
manifest and marked in the type- 
written letter. 

Our stenograph “holds its own’’ 
easily and we greatly appreciate the 
opportunity afforded to secure it so 
easily and cheaply, 

Yours truly, 
A 
Joriin, Mo , MARCH 20, 1892. 
Oe 

STENOGRAPHY is an ear. It hears 
everything and sees nothing. Steno- 
graphy is a growing necessity. We 
want to help a thousand bright, young 
people to secure a knowledge of it. 
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“It will cure the blues quicker than thedoctor and at 


half the price.”—New York Herald 
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Over 500 Pages, {50 Illustrations: 


LAUGH AND GROW FAT. 


A collection of the best writings of 
this great uuthor, most profusely illus- 
trated, with over 500 pages. It is the 
funniest book ever published. Bill 
Nye needs no introduction. The men- 
tion of the book is enough. 

BILL NYE’S REMARKS. 

“‘T have passed through an earth- 
quake and an Indian outbreak, but I 
would rather ride an eathquake with- 
out saddle or bridle, than to bestride 
a successful broncho eruption.” 


BILL NYE’S NEW BOOK SENT FREE, AS A PREMIUM. 








Then they can help themselves. 





‘‘Age brings caution and a lot of 
shop-worn experiences, purchased at 
the highiest market price. Time brings 
vain regrets and wisdom teeth that 
can be left in a glass of water over 
night.”’ 


‘*Too much of our hotel food tastes 
like the second day of January, or the 
fifth of July. That’s the whole thing 
in a few words, and unless the good 
hotels are nearer together, we shall 
have to multiply our cemetery facil- 
ities.” 

PRESS NOTICES. 


‘*When Bill Nye turns himself loose 


| for fun the laughing belt ef readers 
| should be tightened to prevent acci- 


dents.’’—Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“Bill Nye always interests, and his 
genial, big-hearted sunny nature 
shines through every line in his 
book.” — Pittsburg Press. 


‘‘We believe that Bill Nye is the 
brightest humorist of the day. No 
change in the English language can 
ever do away with his fun. He is a 
public benefactor; one of the greatest 
men of his age. We shudder to think 
of what will become of us when he is 
gone. May fate stay the day.’”—Pahil- 
adelphia Press. 


Fill up, sign and return this Coupon Order and get the AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION for one year. ‘‘Remarks by Bill Nye.” 
with 150 illustrations, to be taken in small doses as digesters ! 


500 pages of them, 
Sent free by 


mail, post paid, as a premium with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








Coupon Order. 





TO 





J. B. MERWIN -Managing Elitor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpUCATION, 


1120 Pine Street, St Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir—I wish to avail myself of the above offer for “Britt Nyg’s REMARKS” at once. En 


closed Isend you $1.50 by money order or registed letter. 


OF EDUCATION, post paid, one year, to 
We Here signyour full name, 


and write it very Plain... cee cccerccccceevess 


Send the JOURNAL t0......ccsscesec-covcces seve 


Coumty Of 0.65. cccccevcesccccovcseccesstdveneeses 


*Send “Bill Nye’s Remarks,” post paid to....... 


Seem eMeepips ssc 0scr ce sbteke seeed P, O,, County of 


Please send the AMERICAN JOURNAL 


ee ee. ee ee 2 i re 


SENT FREE AS A PREMIUM!! 
a es STN OG RAL 


A MACHINE WITH WHICH TO WRITE A 
New, Perfect and Easy System of Shorthand. 





THE POINTS OF SUPERIORITY ARE THAT: 


It is learned in one-third the time required by 
other systems. 

Allits work is uniform and mechanically exact. 

Its use is pleasant and does not strain the 
eyes, hands or body. 

It can be operated in the dark, as well as in 
the light. 

One operator can easily read another’s work. 

It does not require the use of eyes, leaving them 
free to follow the speaker’s motions.. 

The machine is noiseless. 

It is of such small and convenient shape that 
the operators carry it everywhere. 

-Its leather case is of such shape that it is used 
as a rest for the machine when used upon the lap. 

The mechanical principle in the arrangement 
of keys is a entirely new one, and distributes 
the work to Jo¢h hands. 

The fatigue consequent upon the use of the 
pen is obviated by shifting position of machine 
from the lap to table, and vice versa. 

No knowledge whatever of pencil shorthand 
is required. 





A SHort-Hanp WRriTinG MACHINE. 
Size 73x83 inches; 
Weight with Case 3% lbs. 
Price reduced to $25 with Manual 
Sent FREE As A PREMIUM. 
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ALPHABET. 





The alphabet is mechanically accurate, and the letters always the same whether 
at the rate of 50 words per minute or 200. There is no uncertainty or confusion 
in transcribing the notes. It is quickly learned and easily read. The principal 
point of superiority over the pencil is accuracy in rapid writing, making it es- 
pecially desirable for verbatim reporting. 


SENT FREE AS A PREMIUM. 





ADDRESS wiITH STAMP FOR REPLY, 


T. J. BURRIDGE, 


American Journal of Education, 
1120 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Ir Bill Nye had written to Mr. T. 
J. Burridge [see page 2], and sent in 
twenty subscribers to the AMERICAN 
JoURNAL OF EDUCATION and secured 
the ‘‘ Boss Watch,” free, with a genuine 
Elgin or Waltham movement he would 
have secured a perfect watch which 
would have been a “joy forever’’ to 
himself and his children and his 
grandchildren too. The ‘Boss Watch” 
fills all requirements. 





THAT was a pathetic and a very 
suspicious experience that ‘Bill Nye” 
had with his watch. We know just 
how he could have avoided it, but it 
may be as well for you, to read his ex- 
perience : 

“T decided to ask the owner about 
my watch. He looked quickly at a 
printed list of valuable watches that 
have been recently stolen in New York 
City and then compared the numbers 
with mine. 

‘“‘Where did you get this watch ?”’ 
he said coldly, shaking it asif tomake 
it go. Instead of saying that I re- 
ceived it from friends as a testimonial, 
I forgot and told him where I got it, 
for I feared he thought I had got it 
dishonestly. 

‘‘Well you had better take it back 
there and get them to give you a few 
lessons in how to run a watch. This 
is no kindergarten here, especially for 
owners of that class of watches.’’ 

Now please to calmly and carefully 
read how to get the ‘‘Boss Watch’’ 





free, on page 2. 





Pennsylvania. 





on. D. J. WALLER, State Super- 

intendent of Pennsylvania, in 
his last report gives the following 
data in regard to the schools of this 
State. 

“Statistics show an enrollment of 
970,000 pupils and an expenditure of 
$13,500,000; 25,000 teachers are em- 
ployed; number of superintendents, 
122. The superintendent urges 
more care in the licensing of teachers, 
encourages the establisment of school 
libraries, endorses the free text-book 
law, recommends the introduction of 
manual training, and makes a strong 
plea for compulsory education.”’ 





THE Virginia School Journal says: 
“7,718 Virginia teachers ought to 
mean 7,718 subscribers to the Virginia 
School Journal.’” We hope it will 
mean this for it is a very live, strong, 
helpful journal that builds up the 
schools of the State. 





THE Chautauqua Summer College 
has been fortunate in securing Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell, as pro- 
fessor of American History for the 
session of 1892. He will give a course 
of University Extension lectures in 
addition to his class-room work. 





Bg careful and not lose your ‘‘wis- 
dom teeth,’? when your read ‘Bill 
Nye’s Remarks.’’ There are over 500 
pages of them—sent free. See coupon 
order for terms on this page. 
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TEXAS 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.50 per year in advance. 








W.S.SUTTON, Hewiten, ‘feck... 
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Ans the cundee on ohand, —and euffi- 
* cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? 

THE success of the ninety-five is as 
possible as the success of the /ive—if 
the ninety-five are of equal intelli- 
gence in the use of their facilities. 
The schools help to make the ninety- 
five intelligent and so they help to in- 
‘sure justice and equality in labor and 
its rewards. Hence we need compul- 

sory school attendance. 





LET us understand, and state the 
fact that the winners of mind are the 
conquerors—rather than the winners 
of material wealth. 





Yes, the five rule the ninety-five 


because the five are intelligent and 
the ninety-five are not intelligent. 
The echools will make all intelligent 


Are you in favor of all or of only five >| become accustomed to the shortcom-|™ulate wealth, we forgot to con- 





OBJECT TEACHING. 


Tis asettled fact in education that 


the pupil, in order to do the most 


and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
Hence the necessity of pro- 


ciples. 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 


Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 


properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced ; the discipline im- 





Physical Culture in Pablic (of education are, as you well 
Schools. know, by no means perfect. Toreach 

7) perfection—and this must be our aim, 
Lecture delivered before the St. Louis So- | evenif we never succeed—we have first 
ciety of Pedagogy, by Hon. Richard | to try and recognize the defects, and 
Bartholdt, President of the St. Louis then to remove them. Every word of 
Board of Public Schools. | criticism uttered or written is a means 
R a member of the School Board | | to accomplish this and should be wel- 





toaddress such an audience upon | 
strictly pedagogical questions may ap- | 
pear somewhat presumptuous. It looks | 
upon the face of it like an attempt of | 
the tailor to teach the shoemaker how | 
to make a pair of shoes, or—to use & 


| comed as a vehicle enabling the art of 
education to keep up with the great 
procession af arts and sciences con- 
stantly moving towards development, 
| improvement and perfection. 

If my appearance before you to-day 


more professional phrase—of the gen- oes not require such a lengthy apol- 
eral to instruct the admiral how to Sy, permit me to say that these in- 
couduct a naval engagement. Yet, | ‘roductory remarks are not exclusively 
we have seen laymen, acting asjudges, | | intended gs such, their contents hav- 
render decisions more in accordance |ing in many ways a direct bearing 
with common sense and even justice, | Upon the subject of to-day’s address. 
than the most learned jurists did| We Americans are, perhaps, the 
under the same circumstances, and we | busiest nation on earth. For a cen- 
— of diseases which have baffled | tury we have had so much to do with 
the physician’s skill,to have been easily | the making of our country, that a good 
cured by the simplest home remedies. any things, all important in their 
And the reason for this? Well, a vis-| W®y, had to be neglected. Gradually, 
iting friend is more apt to detect the however, we find a little time to look 
defective appointments of a house | about us and to notice what, in the 
than the inhabitants ot it themselves, | teat hurry to develop the country’s 
whose eyes and mind have gradually | Tesources and industries and to accu- 
ings. A diagnosis not entirely cor- | *ider and to carry along. 

rect or made without regard to the | It is quite natural that what was 
patient’s general constitution, or to left behind was nothing in the way of 
each and every symptom of the dis-| food or clothing, or appliance to make 
ease, leads the doctor to employ the | money, to save labor, or to increase 
wrong remedies. The jurist is bound | the immediate comforts of life. These 
to reach wrong conclusions by ignor- | things we were smart enough to make 
ing or insufficiently weighing a single ‘sure of. But many accomplishments, 
fact, and the pedagogue may—I do the lack of which we did not immedi- 
not say he does, but he may—have ately perceive, or which, at the end, 
reason to wonder at unsatisfactory re-| concerned only the welfare of the 
sults, because one or the other essen- | future generation, were either totally 
tial links of the long chain of educa- ignored or looked upon as unnecessary 
tional factors has been partly over- | ballast on the journey through life. 
looked or wholly disregarded. In all |The necessity of physical culture in 


these cases the layman may detect the 
defect more readily than the profes- 
sional who is constantly enwrapped 


proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 


| the school room is one of those things 
| that were either not sufficiently rec- 


ognized or totally ignored. Had the 


so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe,Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifiing expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be tencents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writlng, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly cow- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
echool without further delay. 





in the perplexities of his arduous task 
and devoted to the exhausting duties | 
of his or her daily routine. | ent, for then every one of the settlers 

But I go further than this. I say | | would have brought from his Europ- 
that every school director should have ean home the conviction that without 
opinions on educational questions, and | such training the condition of the race 
should fearlessly expressthem. Such would sooner or later deteriorate. 
@ requirement would not necessarily But as it is, even Europe has only dur- 
limit the supply of School Board tim- ing the last half century begun to rec- 
ber, for the reason that every business | ognize systematical gymnastics as an 
man of ordinary intellect and school-| essential part of education,—essential 
ing reads about and thinks over the| because it increases the aptitude to 
problems of education, and would, | learn, refreshes the mind, and is vir- 
therefore, be useful in giving us the | tually indispensable for the preserva- 
benefit of his studies and delibera-|tion of health in all ages. Public 
tions. And let me say right here that | Opinion here is controlled by the 
even the statement of false impres- | decendants of immigrants landed be- 
sions and errors contributes toward | fore this period, and they had no time 
establishing the truth. Therefore, | for mere exercise until of late, when a 
professional men and women should |change, a great change indeed, has 
not frown upon the attempts of| taken place in the minds of nearly all 
laymen to enter their intellectual|the people. And judging from the 
sphere, and should at all times keep rapid rate in which some system of 
in mind the great truth that mental | bodily exercise or other is now being 
progress is due, aside from other introduced in universities, colleges, 
causes, to a willingness to learn from | academies, and public schools every- 
the humblest. And just one more| where, if seems as though America 
remark upon this point. Themethods | would soon outdo and excel Europe 


United States been settled during the 
last 50 years the case might be differ- 





well known trait of American charac- 
ter, to do thoroughly whatever is 
undertaken, asserts itself in a most 
gratifiying way. 

Before we plunge deeper into the 
subject, let me—to use a naval phrase 
—‘‘clear the deck for action.’’ Let us 
consider the objections raised against 
physical training being made a regu- 
lar part of the school curriculum. It 
may be stated at the outset that these 
objections are not serious, and mostly 
due to an insufficient knowledge of the 
subject. There is the tax-payer, 
Schools already cost too much, and 
by the introduction of physical cul- 
ture the expenses are materially in- 
creased. To which we reply, with all 
due respect, that the expenses are 
very small, the only additional cost 
being the salaries of a few teachers, 
and that even if the expenditures 
were much greater, the protection to 
the health and lives of our chilaren 
which these exercises afford, more 
than repays the cost. 

There are others who justly believe 
that these physical exercises are popu- 
larizing the public schools—something 
they do not like to see. But of this 
class of objectors I shal! not speak. at 
all, because they are no friends of 
these schools. A third class has heard 
or read that physical exercises have a 
tendency to not only free the body 
from ailments, but also the mind from 
shackles and prejudices—a tendency 
to engender that liberty-loving spirit 
which rouses a dissatisfaction with 
received opinions, and stimulates, in 
the language of a philosopher, ‘‘a 
craving for the knédwledge of the un- 
knowable.”’ In the judgment of every 
true friend of humanity, these very 
arguments are, it is needless tosay, 
powerful weapons in the hands of 
the advocates of gymnastics. 


There is, besides, some kind of la- 
tent opposition which, correctly inter- 
preted, means that school gymnastics 
are superfluous or unnecessary, be- 
cause boys and girls were, asa rule, 
getting exercise enough outside of the 
school house. It is true, they play, 
run and jump, and the school yard is 
the liveliest out-door gymnasium im- 
aginable. 
exertions are certainly healthful, they 
do not by any means convey to the 
child the benefits of a regular, sys- 
tematic, bodily training—a training 
which contemplates the equal and 
uniform development of all parts of 
our body, lends elasticity and grace, 
and simultaneously bestows upon the 
youthful mind that everlasting bless- 
ing, the spirit of discipline. Why is 
the farmer awkward? He surely gets 
plenty of exercise, but his exercise is 
unsystematic, and for this reason does 
not fill the bill. What is needed in 
the school room is a regular, system- 
atic course of physical culture, with a 
view to develop and preserve the nat- 





ural faculties of the person in a nat- 
ural way, not to endeavor to change 





even in this respect. Here, too, the 2 
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human organisms, but to develop and 
strengthen them against the unfavor- 
able conditions and even dangers that 
daily surround us. ‘‘Such a resultis,’’ 
as one writer upon this subject has 
recently expressed it, referring also to 
our national games, which are often 
cited as the American substitute for 
the gymnastics of other countries— 
“such a result,’”’? he says, ‘‘is not at- 
tained by means of play alone, for 
play or sport is not only one-sided 
exercise, but it lacks uniformity, and 
the very scholars who, from their 
weakly condition, most need the stim- 
ulus of a whirl in the fresh air, will be 
seen timidly standing or sitting 
around, afraid to display their awk- 
wardness. School gymnastics remove 
all these. short-comings. Whether 
practiced in the school room, hall-way 
or open yard, all derive a like benefit 
from the brief exercises selected. None 
receive too little, none too much, and 
besides having the operation of their 
respiratory and circulating organisms 
restored to normal activity, and their 
wits brightened for a fresh attack 
upon the (sometimes) hated books, 
they have also involuntarily learned 
a very wholesome lesson in discipline.”’ 
And as to national games being suffi- 
cient for the physical development of 
the ordinary youth and manhood of 
the country, how many, I ask, do par- 
ticipate in them? Not five in a hun- 
dred. It must not be forgotten that 
there is a vast and rapidly-increasing 
portion of the population, especially 
in large cities, to whom the national 
games are quite unknown diversions, 
and that it is among this class that 
the most marked deterioration in 
physical development is only too ap- 
parent. The children of this class 
dwell cooped up in narrow, ill-lighted 
and worse ventilated courts, from 
which they are too often dragged to 
undergo a cértain amount of mental 
training, in many cases perhaps too 
severe to be sustained by their debili- 
tated and enfeebled bodies. While so 
much is being done for the mental 
culture of the rising generation, their 
physical development, until recently, 
was left very much to inclination or 
chance. In this connection,.too, the 
pertinent question may be asked: 
What is left in the large cities of to- 
day as play ground for the children? 
If the philanthropist had his way, he 
would no doubt build none but one- 
story houses with large, airy rooms, 
each house surrounded by a spacious 
garden, with plenty of fresh air for 
the adults, and room enough for the 
games and recreations of the children. 
Compare with this picture of reason 
and philanthropy, which, by the way, 
is simply a description of conditions 
really existing before the present in- 
dustrial era—compare with this the 
state of affairs of to-day, the construc- 
tion of our modern cities! By far the 
largest part of their population lives, 
huddled together, in tenements, or, 


only five or perhaps ten feet of space 
in front of them, one house closely 
adjoining the other, and fronting on 
streets lined with the tracks of rapid 
transit roads. Up to ten years ago 
our children could at least use the 
streets as play-grounds, but the in- 
creased demand for transportation fa- 
cilities has deprived them, in a large 
measure, even of this opportunity. 
Under these circumstances, it seems, 
our duty is plain, and we owe its per- 
formance to the rising generation and 
to posterity. To prevent the deteriora- 
tion of our race, we must find a means 
for the preservation of the bodily 
structure, and this is proper, well- 
regulated physical culture. There is 
no other. 

While disposing of the more or less 
vague and unreasonable objections, a 
point that might be made comes to 
my mind, namely: that education 
means mental training only, and that 
children are sent to school merely to 
receive instruction in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and so forth. Well, every 
one of you knows better. You know 
that education, in its comprehensive 
sense, means much more; requiring 
you to train the mind, to drill the 
body, and to mould the character of 
the pupil as well. 

The pbysical drill in the school- 
room is, therefore, not a hobby of its 
advocates, but should be considered 
by all thinking pedagogues as one of 
the ‘‘essentials,”’ the neglect of which 
would render all educational effects 
incomplete. That its introduction 
would undesirably enlarge an already 
crowded course of study will be urged 
only by those who have given the 
subject no thought at all, for the very 
reverse is the case, physical exercises 
having certainly the effect of reliev- 
ing rather than increasing the mental 
strain which modern school methods 
subject our children to. On this point 
I could cite the highest official 
authority in the land, the U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Education, Mr. Wm. T. 
Harris, who, by the way, is a warm 
advocate of the German system of 
physical culture and in his last annual 
report devotes considerable space to 
it. 

The reason why the physical part 
of the school programme was neg- 
lected for centuries is attributed to 
the invention of gun powder and 
lucidly explained by the writer first 
quoted in this way: ‘The ancient 
Greeks had their Gymnasia, the 
Romans their Thermae; and we are 
told that both were fostered so as to 
counteract a tendency to increasing 
luxury and indolence. * * * * * 
It goes without saying that to their 
careful, systematic and constant train- 
ing these ancients owed that perfec- 
tion of bodily grace and beauty which 
has never since been surpassed by 
the human race, if ever equalled. But 
physical culture among the ancients 
was confined almost entirely to men, 





at best, in long rows of houses with 


and its primary object was to thor- 


oughly equip them for single combat 
in their almost constant warfare. The 
invention of gun ‘powder and conse- 
quent introduction of a system of dis- 
tance-fighting caused the military 
drill to be substituted for a general 
body training, and the gymnasium 
was practically closed.’’ The revival 
did not come before the close of the 
18th century, when science had ad- 
vanced enough to show by facts and 
figures that, in spite of the more favor- 
able sanitary and social conditions 
then obtaining, the race had visibly 
degenerated. The revival of physical 
culture extended rapidly all over 
Europe, and in most countries, with 
the exception of England only, it is 
to-day an obligatory part of the course 
of study. Without entering into de- 
tails, it may be stated that the result 
of England’s indifference and neglect 
in this respect is that the physical 
condition of the people, if not actually 
deteriorating, is not improving, and 
that within the last years it has even 
been found necessary to lower the 
standard in the British army. In 
one of his reports Dr. Ord states that 
out of 5,567 boys examined, 4,410 were 
rejected as under the standard of 
width of chest and height. Similar 
observations have been made in this 
ccuntry. Alas, we have in the United 
States no general statistics on this 
point, but many individual cases and 
our personal observations tell the 
tale only too clearly. Look around 
you in the school-room and you will 
see dozens of boys and girls, pale, 
weak-chested, with heads bent for- 
ward, suffering from spinal curva- 
tures, and short of breath at the 
slightest exertions. I have seen many 
of those, whose lot would have been 
an early grave, saved by proper ex- 
ercises. They walk the streets of 
St. Louis to-day, broad-shouldered, 
strong, with heads erect, easy res- 
piration and sound lungs—very pict- 
ures of health. ‘‘Acting upon the 
well grounded opinion,’’ I read in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘ that 
neither mental serenity nor mental 
development can exist with an un- 
healthy animal organization, and ad- 
monished by the sad deaths of two 
promising young men, and the break- 
ing down in health of others just at 
the end of their college course the 
authorities of Amherst Miiege were 
impelled to demand that the college 
officials should give a proper attention 
to physical health. In 1859 a depart- 
ment of physival education was 
created, concerning which we read in 
the catalogue that ‘‘its design is to se- 
cure healthful daily exercise and 
recreation to all students; to instruct 
them in the use of the vocal organs 
and movement of body and to teach 
them, both theoretically and prac- 
tically the laws of health. This daily 
physical training is a part of the regu- 
lar college course. While the gym- 
nasium will furnish opportunities for 





quired exercises will be such as can 
be performed without undue effort or 
risk of injury.”’ The statistics of 
this department show some interest- 
ing facts in reference to the duration 
of sickness among students. While 
the average amount of time lost on ac- 
count of sickness by each laborer in 
Europe is found to be 19 or 20 days 
each year, the returns of Amherst 
College sick list for term time give 2. 
64 days as an annual average of time 
lost to every student, and 11.36 days 
to each sick student for 17 years. The 
decrease in the amount of sickness is 
traced directly to the introduction of 
regular physical exercises. 

These few remarks will, I hope, 
convince you not only that any and 
all objections urged against physical 
education are invalid, but also of the 
existence of many cogent and unan- 
swerable reasons for the absolute 
necessity of its introduction in our 
schools, And this leads us to the 
positive side of the question. 


Is there to-day a conscientious edu- 
cator in the country who, in the face 
of the facts, would deny the obliga- 
tion of looking after the physical wel- 
fare of the children? Ofall men and 
women the teacher should be the first 
to advise and warn people and to in- 
sist on the necessity of physical cul- 
ture in the schools. Where everyone 
is engaged in the struggle for subsis- 
tence, having no leisure time to pon- 
der over problems of education and to 
study the means of preserving the 
race, of prolonging our children’s 
lives and of increasing their power of 
resistance and vitality, it is the pro- 
vince of our,teachers, yea, their solemn 
duty, to speak and to give the people 
the benefit of that superior knowl- 
edge which is derived from better 
and increased facilities of observation 
and study. Andif I were an educa- 
tor, I would speak in this strain: 

“Physical culture is as inseparable 
@ part of education as the foundation 
is of the house. It is indeed the foun- 
dation upon which we erect our intel- 
lectual structure. We give our in- 
struction at an age when the child’s 
frame is still weak, and to neglect 
means to strengthen the frame, would 
be like building a house on sand. 
Modern civilization requires more 
learning than was required in olden 
times, but while we must subject the 
pupils to increased mental strain, 
their physical condition has, as a re- 
sult of that same civilization, become 
notably weaker. At the present day 
there is only one thing known toman- 
kind that can counteract and neu- 
tralize the effects of an over-tax on 
mental and nervous powers, and that 
is constant physical exercise, con- 
ducted with a view to strengthen the 
body and to fit it for the exactions of 
mental work.” 


Thus every teacher should speak, 
thereby adding expert testimony to 
current knowledge on one of the most 





the highest physical training, the re- 


[See page 10.] 
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OUGHT we not to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances.so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and State 
officers are paid? We think so. 





PosTMASTER- GENERAL WANNA- 
MAKER says it costs 50cts to carry 
some letters to their destination for 
which the government is paid only 
2cis. Still the design of the Jaw for 
cheap postage is recognized and . the 
law is interpreted so liberally that 
the letter costing 50cts is delivered, as 
it should be, to its destination—now 
then let the design of the law, in re- 
gard to newspapers, be carried out 
and its interpretation be made so 
just and so libe al that a first-class 
newspaper, like Printer’s Ink, may 
be delivered to its patrons as cheaply 
and promptly as any other newspaper. 

Let him instruct his “Third Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General’’ to drop his 
puerilities, his low detective instincts, 
his injustice, and use and interpret 
the law s0 as to promote intelligence, 
fair-dealing, honesty and integrity in 
the public service. 

This certainly is a fair, legitimate 
demand and the Press of the United 
States are earnest and conscientious 
that this demand sha!l be complied 
with. 


IF this is a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, why 
do five govern and ninety-five serve? 
Simply because the jive are intelli- 
gent and know how to do things and 
the ninety-five do not know. The 
schools help the ninety-five to know. 
Let us multiply and stand by and en- 
large the power of the school and 
so enlarge and ensure the power of 
the people. 


———_——————(  —»> ae —____—_ 





Wuat could be more charming in 
thoughtand simple in expression than 
the following letter addressed to the 
poet Whittier upon his 84th birth- 
day : ’ 

“Dear Mr. Whittier:—I have no 
right save that which love and grati- 
tude and reverence may give, to say 
how devoutedly I thank God that you 
lived, that you are living, and that 
you will always live. May His peace 
be with you more and more. 

Affectionately, your friend, 
PHILLIPS BROOKS.”’ 





THE Korllner Maennergesang-Ver- 
ein, the Lehrer-Verein (Teachers’ 
Association) of Dresden, the Ton- 
knenstiler-Verein of Berlin, and the 
Vienna Maennergesang-Verein, all 
prominent singing societies have de- 
cided to visit the World’s Fair after 
attending the saengerfest in Cleve- 
land in 1893, to which they have been 
invited. 


Physical Culture ia Public 
Schools. 


[Continued from page 9.] 

vital problems of our time. Now let 
us see, whether our expectations are 
justified and the propositions as above 
expressed, are virtually correct. Is 
there anything in this world more 
important than health, health of mind 
and body? No. All other values, be 
they honor or wealth, sink into in- 
significance as compared with this. 
In man and woman health means life 
and beauty and grace and attractive- 
ness. A healthy person is at the same 
time a beautiful person; to loss the 
one of these physical properties means 
to lose the others. And when we 
see thousands who have lost their 
health willing to sacrifice every par- 
ticle of their worldly possessions for 
its recovery, should we ignore the 
means to prevent its loss, we in whose 
hands is given the future of man- 
kind? Would such a neglect be a 
blunder? No,acrime! If there is a 
way to raise the standard of health of 
coming generations; if there is a 
chance to make growing manhood 
and womanhood happier by perfect- 
ing their physical condition and 
strengthening their powers to resist 
disease ; if there is a means to prolong 
life by the uniform development of 
the human organism and to imbue 
man with vigor, energy, manliness, 
and woman with the spirit of self-re- 
liance and the faculty of an easier per- 
formance of the duties required of her 
outside or inside of her home; if there 
is a way to bestow such blessings 
upon humanity, and we would yet re- 
main indifferent, none of us are good 
and strong enough to bear the re- 
sponsibility of such culpable disre- 
gard. 

In all European countries where 
physical culture is practised, the dura- 
tion of life is—comparing relatively 
the same classes—longer than in the 
United States. Have you ever thought 
of this? I have not the statistics at 
hand, but it is a fact; and it has even 
been asserted thatif our people were 
not, asa rule, better fed, better clothed 
and better sheltered than those on 
the other side, the showing would be 
still morein favor of Europe. Does not 
a comparison of social conditions teach 
that the a should be the case? 
The reason is plain. The lack of at- 
tention given to systematic bodily 
training is the cause; there can be 
no other. In Europe, as stated before, 
this training begins in the school- 
room and is continued and supple- 
mented in the military barracks. In 
Germany, for instance, there is not now 
a school of any pretensions in which 
physical culture is not an essential 
partof the programme ; and that coun- 
try’s splendid victories in the late 
wars have justly been credited to the 
German schoolmaster, to the two-fold 
education of mind and body, which 
results in superior discipline and en- 
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durance, 


lent for this splendid life-long school 
for raising strong and healthy men. 
Having no army of the people—and 
I am glad we havn’t—our public 
school is left as the only place 
where we can instil the elements 
of health and strength and the 
spirit of genuine discipline into our 
people. Before school age the Jimbs 
of the little ones are perhaps too ten- 
der and after school time, which 
is too frequently abreviated, nine- 
tenths of our boys and girls are being 
sent into stores, and factories, and 
workshops to help the parents earn a 
living. There are thousands, itis true, 
who, after their day’s labor, attend— 
no doubt because they instinctively 
feel the necessity of it— gymnasia, and 
secure the training afforded by our 
gymnastic or turn societies ; but these 
exceptions merely confirm the rule ot 
an almost general neglect, by our 
people, of that regular and systematic 
movement which, for instance, keeps a 
watch from becoming rusty, and 
insures the human organism against 
decay. 

Fortunately, physical culture has 
become a science. Enough has been 
demonstrated to you by the teachers 
of this branch—who, I am happy to 
say, rank among the best in the coun- 
try—to fully appreciate this fact. 
Utilizing the experiments of half a 
century, we enjoy the benefits of a 
complete system of gymnastics which 
to-day is not only recognized as by far 
the best and most comprehensive one, 
but comprises also all other systems. 
Its originator is the great Jahn; it 
was afterwards so improved that all 
other so-called systems had to give 
way to it—even in France. There is 
besides the so-called Swedish system 
and the Delsarte system, named after 
the French inventor, Delsarte. The 
former prescribes slow, lulling move- 
ments, apt to cause drowsiness, 
demonstrative rather of feebleness 
than of strength and health. This 
system was discarded in Europe 
more than 30 years ago, all physicians 
agreeing that actual benefits could 
only bederived from physical culture 
by quicker, more resolute movements, 


the blood and add strength to the 
nerves and muscles. The Delsarte 
system, upon the other hand, was 
never intended by its author to be any- 
thing else but a school of expression, 
a method to educate actors by 


athleticism or sport. 
says an authority on this subject, 


ural degree. In other words, instead 





In our Republic there is no equiva- 


such as would assist the circulation of 


teaching pupils how to walk and act 
gracefully, and how toaccompany the 
sensations, those of joy, of fear, of ter- 
ror, of amazement, with the proper 
gestures and mimicry. Noneof these 
systems fill the bill, nor does mere 
“Athleticism,”’ 


“tends to develop a single faculty or 
part of the human frame to an unnat- 


of aiding nature in thedevelopment of 
® perfect human being, it tends to de 


velop anabnormalone. Insport only 
some of the human organisms are in- 
cited to activity, and these are fre- 
quently over-strained to the extent of 
positive injury. It is needless to add, 
that in nosense can the brutalizing ex- 
hibitions of the prize ring be considered 
as having any connection with true 
physical culture. The science of “‘Turn- 
ing,’’ or of true physical culture, part 
of which we have introduced in our 
schools, aims at the harmonious 
and uniform development of a'l the 
human faculties. Itis so varying in 
its forms and so adjustable, that it 
adapts iteelf to the needs and require- 
ments of each sex and of all ages and 
conditions. Beginning with the sim- 
plest movements for the beginner, 
either in the gymnasium or in the 
school room, by a gradual evolution 
the pupil is passed toa higher state of 
muscular and functional development. 
For girls and Jadies separate appro- 
priate exercises are arranged, suited 
for the development of grace, agility 
and strength, and no parent or lady 
participant need fear that the gymna- 
sium will cause the loss of one iota of 
female shapeliness and modesty, any 
more than would the participation in 
those out door games which girls and 
ladies love toindulgein. Yet another 
code of rules, more easily to be fol- 
lowed, is prescribed for older men 
who are desirious of still retaining the 
health and elasticity of youth.’”’ Noth- 
ing could better characterize this grand 
and only true system of health-giving 
gymnastics than the following words 
of Guthmuth, the author of a book on 
the subject: ‘We are not athletes, 
and our youth shall neither knock out 
their teeth, nor crush their ribs: they 
shall neither kill others nor wrench 
their own limbs. In our exercises we 
seek health, not its destruction. We 
seek strength, not the unfeelingness 
of the cannibal; we strive for manly 
sense and courage, not for unre- 
strained wildness and license.”’ 

Let us now briefly recapitulate the 
principles upon which we base our 
programme: The development of the 
mental and physical forces must be 
simultaneous. The means for their 
development are bodily exercises in 
their systematic order. Exercise is 
life and vice versa. The organisms of 
movement are the muscles, and by 
their exercise they become stronger, 
more solid and elastic. Physical ex- 
ercises give strength, and strength 
produces agility, and agility gives 
courage and self-reliance. Instruc- 
tion in gymnastics is intended to 
make the body a tool of the mind, 
as perfect as possible, and enters, 
therefore, into the service of mental 
and moral education. Such instruc- 
tion requires attention and thought; 
it incites the intellectual powers and 
develops the forces of the mind. It 
does even more: It cultivates the 
sense of beauty, furthers intellectual 
alertness, obedience and punctuality, 
and begets esp awe public spirit; 
it teaches even the children that ‘‘man 
was created for mankind.”’ 

Let us then combine the educational 
methods of Sparta and Athens, of 
Lycurgus and Solon. Let us utilize the 
schools to rear a people at once sound 
in mind and body ; and for this grand 
and noble work I hereby solicit the 
hearty and activeco-operation of every 
educator in the country, and of all in- 
telligent and public spirited men and 
women. 
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Our premiums sent you, postpaid 
with the American Yournal of Educa- 





tion, are a new six-inch Globe with 
the “game” of Two Trifs Around the 
World—and a new political, historical, 
commercial map of the United States 
—just the things needed by every 
teacher in every school in the United 
State, by every ‘‘Farmers’ Alliance,” 
by every reading circle, and by every 
person who means to fecf «f and keep 
posted in ‘“‘current events.”” Write 
for circulars, enclosing stamps for 
sample copies and terms 
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OvuGutT we not to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month as other county and state 
officers are paid? We think so. 

STENOGRAPHY helps us to say a 
great deal very quick, and while it 
s, eaks low it speaks very loud. 

Sees eee 

THERE is not a school officer in the 
State of Michigan that would not be 
materially benefitted by reading the 
Moderator, published at Lansing, by 
H. R. Pattengill. 











Michigan, 





“But yet be wary in thy studious care.” 
—SHAK, 


REs. J. B. ANGELL, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in the last 
annual report of 1890-91, says: 

“Tt is gratifying to hear that some 
of the schools in Michigan think they 
can do the most or the whole of the 
work of our (University) first year, 
and can send their students prepared 
to take up their studies of our second 
year. We should be only too glad to 
be relieved altogether of our first 
year’s work, and we desire to encour- 
age the schools in their praiseworthy 
efforts to carry their pupils one year 
further than they bave done hereto- 
fore, provided they do not diminish 
the thoroughness of the more ele- 
mentary work. Sometimes students 
have come to us with advanced stand- 
ing in certain branches, which has, 
however, been gained at the sacrifice 
of careful training in other branches. 
But we should hail with gratification 
the day when we could relegate to the 
schools the whole of our first year’s 
curriculum,” 

Mr. Chas. M. Robbins writes The 
Moderator (Mich.) the results of some 
inquiries in regard to ‘Graduation 
Exercises.’? One superintendent re- 
ports that “two thousand people at- 
tended our exercises last year, and 
participation on such an occasion is 
considered a great honor. All this 
has proven a powerful stimulus to 
graduation. 
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We Send it FREE to any and all SCHOOLS as a PREMIUM. 


For Subscribers to the “American Journal of Education.” 
THE INVENTORS CLAIM THAT 


THE ODELL TYPE-WRITER 


Is the most marvellonsly perfect and inexpensive writing machines yet invented, 
and that it is so widely conceded that it is destined to supplant many of the num- 
berless and expensive old-time machines. A few of the superior points of the Odell 


Typewriter can be enumerated :— 


1.—It makes the handsomest manuscript of any machine, the type, the im- 
print, the alignment and the spacing being perfect. 
2.—It has metallic type. and admits of the highest amount of manifolding of 


copy by carbon paper or mimeograph. 


3.—It is very rapid, the average speed after a few weeks’ practice being higher 
than that attained on any other type-writer whatsoever, a fact which has been 


repeatedly demonstrated. 


4.—It is moderate in price, costing only $20 for the double-case and $15 


for the single-case machine. 
5.—It is conveniently portable, and 


can be carried anywhere in a traveling 


case, held in the hand or depending from the shoulder with a strap. 

6.—It has only 41 parts as compared with 820 in high priced machines. The 
chances of its getting out of order are therefore very few in comparison. The les- 
sened price of adjusting it on that account also explains to a certain degree its 


remarkable cheapness. 


7.—It is the only typewriter in which the inking is performed by a roller after 
the manner of the printing press, a feature which invariably ensures a clean im- 


pression. 


8.—The manpulation is easy, learned as soon as shown, and the change from 
upper to lower case is accomplished without altering the position of the hand, 


9.—A check perforating attachment 
Address with stamp for reply, 


can be added if so desired. 


T. J. BURRIDCE, 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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Hence the very large 
classes graduated every year.”’ ‘‘We 


draw the largest audience which pai 
sembles in A—— annually.” 

We would like to suggest that the 
dress for both boys and girls be very 
simple, plain, neat and impressive. 
We know pupils who have dreaded 
graduation day for two years because 


expensive dress custom demands. 
Those in favor of an address say: 
“A first-class lecture may really help 
school interests very much.”’ 


ror 


The Moderator makes another ‘‘tip- 
top” suggestion also, as follows: 
‘‘Dear teacher, fit yourself for doing 
tip-top work before you ask for tip- 
top pay; dear school officer, please 
recognize tip-top work by tip-top 
wages.”’ 





Wisconsin. 





**Have found the ground of study’s excellence.” 
—SHAK, 
E are greatly indebted to Hon. 
E. Wells, State Superintend- 
ent of Wisconsin, for a Manual of the 


ComMoN SCHOOLS of Wisconsin. Cer- 
tainly such a manual must prove to 
be of great value to every common 
school teacher in that State, and the 
clear, sharp, strong, sensible sugges- 
tions of ‘‘how to do the work”’ maped 
young and inexperienced teachers. 
of study are briefly stated as follows: 


First, 
FOR THE INDIVIDUAL PUPILS. 


work under successive teachers. 
ures and incites progress. 


mental balance. 


ing tests. 
FOR THE TEACHERS. 


1, Guides to proper matter. 
work, 
through detailed records. 


sition and comparison of work. 


Elementary Course of Study for the}. 


out must also be of great serviceto the 


The great advantages of this course 


1. Insures progressive continuity of 
2. Dividing the work in forms, meas- 
8. Secures full round of studies for 


4. Recognizes mastery of Forms, by 
registry and testimonials, after pass- 


2. Expands and directs ideas relat- 
ing to purposes and methods of school 


8. Tends to mutual helpfulness 


4. Affords a common basis for exro- 


FOR THE SCHOOLS, 
1. Leads to stability of purpose and 
management under successive teach- 
ers. 
2. Promotes economy, by promptly 
organizing and classifying the school. 
8. Precludes undue emphasis or 


their parents could not afford the; neglect of branches by specifying 


proper work and methods, 

FOR THE COMMUNITY. 
1. Gives better returns for expendi- 
ture through improved schools, 
2. Conduces to better dicipline by 
stimulating to a completion of the 
course. 
8. Increases the interest of children 
through definite ends as objects of 
effort, and gain or loss of rank. 


4. Removals from a given locality 
do not affect pupils’ classification and 
progress. 

The use of the blackboard, reading 
charts and globes is clearly and fully 
explained. In fact we find it quite 
difficult to omit presenting whole 
pages of this valuable document to 
our teachers. 

Illinois lead off with a work of this 
kind that has proved to be of inesti- 
mable value to the teachers of that 
State, and last year Missouri pre- 
sented an equally valuable ‘course of 
study”’ for the common schools of the 
State. All these efforts tend to sys- 
tematize the grand work our teachers 
are doing, and prevent the endless 
State repetition which has done so 
much to blight the interest and pro- 
gress of our common schools in the 
past. 





The University of Wisconsin has 
supplied fifty localities with univer- 
sity extension lectures. 





A total of 671 ladies have been grad- 
uated from an State University of 
Michigan, up to March Ist, 1892. 





It is stated that Mr. William Astor 
has promised $1,000,000 to endow a 
university for colored students at 
Oklahoma. 





By the will of Mrs. Catherine Grace- 
lon, of Oakland, California, who died 
recently, Bowdin College, Maine, has 
received $400,000. 




















How Is It? 





who understood the business? 


for our schools. 


ers, who are paid by the State. 


workman. 


difference in teachers. 


as the poorest can be made better. 











F a private corporation had as many 
thousand workshops, as the num- 
ber of schools in this State, would not 
every one be Jooked after by a man 


What would be best for these work- 
shops would be equally true and best 


The community has a great interest 
in the work turned out by the teach- 


The highest good of the child re- 
quires that every step in his progress 
should be guided by the most skilled 


We all know that there is a great 
Experience 
has proved that by a proper supervis- 
ion the efficiency of the teacher can be 
largely augmented. The best as well 


Ifthe efficiency of our schools would 
be doubled by proper supervisioh, it 


would be equivalent to adding $8,907,- 
036.27 to our revenue in Missouri, and 
about 136,554 years of school life toour 
children. It is the opinion of those 
best informed that this could be done 
by proper county supervision, and 
that it ought to be done. 

The most foolish investment any 
community can make is to put their 
money into a poor school with an in- 
competent teacher. It is a waste of 
money; a waste of time; a waste of 


life. 
ee 


The Moderator (Mich.) in addition 
to other good suggestions, says to the 
teachers and superintendents: ‘ As 
soon as you are re-engaged for the 
coming year, drop a card to the Mod- 
erator stating the fact. Itis an item | 
of news that your friends are pleased 
to see, and it saves your board the 
trouble of answering many letters of 
inquiry.’”?” Weadd that schoo! boards 
should do the faithful, efficient teach- 
ers and superintendents the justice to 
re-engage them early, 80 as to save 
them both expense and anxiety. - 
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Henry E. Scudder, editor of Atlantic 
Monthly, will be commencement ora- 
tor at University of Nebraska next 
June. 





TEACHERS should be paid promptly 
at the close ofeach month. Their sal- 
aries are usually meager, but little 
more than sufficient to pay current 
expenses, and it is cruelty scarcely 
pardonable todelay the payment of 
what is needed for almost daily nec- 
essities.— Dr. W. H. Payne. 





THE Superintendent of Schools in 
Savanna, Ga., says: I renew the 
recommendations made in previous 
reports, that a class for instruction in 
stenography and typewriting be organ- 
ized in the high schools, and that a 
special teacher of drawing be ap- 
pointed for all the schools. We pro- 
pose *o help our teachers to get a 
knowledge of both stenography and 
typewriting by sending to them apy 
typewriting machine they wish as a 
premium to the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. 

‘The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION walked off with the ‘‘Diploma 
of merit’’ and the ‘Silver Medal’ at 
the World’s Fair in Paris for the work 
it has done in the last twenty-five years 
in building the schools of the west 
and south. This recognition from 
such a source commands attention. 





State Managers. 





HE following persons, selected 

from each Southern State, have 
been appointed for the special duty of 
promoting the interests of the ‘‘South- 
ern Educational Association” through- 
out their several States; to prepare 
proper notices for the press and togive 
full information concerning the great 
meeting of Southern educators to all 
teachers and the public generally, in 
order that each State may have a 
very large attendance in Atlanta: 
Alatama—F. M. Roof, Birmingham. 
Arkansas—Hon. Josiah H. Shinn, 
Little Rock. Flordia—M. L. Payne, 


Ocala. Georgia—E. B Smith, La- 
Grange. Kentucky—R. N. Roark, 
Lexington. Louisiana—G. J. Ram- 


sey, Clinton. Maryland—Henry F. 
Wise, Baltimore. Missouri—J. B. 
Merwin, St.Louis. Mississippi—J.C. 
Hardy, Jackson. North Carolina— 
C. B. Denson, Raleigh. South Caro- 
lina—D. B. Johnson, Columbia. Ten- 
nessee—H. D. Huffaker, Chattanooga. 
Texas— Alex Hogg, Fort Worth. 
Virginia—W. F. Fox, Richmond. 
West Virginia— Virgil A. Lewis, 
Charlestown. 


LOCAL MEMBERS IN ATLANTA. 

E. P. Howell, of The Constitution; 
Hoke Smith, of The Journal; V. E. 
Orr, of The Georgia Teacher; Josiah 


Carter, W. F. Glenn, J. H. Seals, of 
The Sunny South; J. R. Branham. 
The special duty of this committee is 
to keep the public thoroughly in- 
formed through the press and other- 
wise of every preparation which may 
be made from time to time for the 
approaching meeting, and by every 
means secure the largest possible at- 
tendance from every section of the 


South. 
RAILROAD RATES. 


One of the most important matters 
to be arranged in connection with all 
great gatherings of people is satisfac- 
tory rates of transportation on rail- 
roads. The Executive Committee 
has been working hard to secure a 
round trip rate for one fare to At- 
lanta from every section of our South- 
ern country. We are pleased to an- 
nounce that the principal railroads of 
the South have kindly consented to 
make a uniform rate of one fare for 
the round trip for all persons attend- 
ing the meeting of the Southern Edu- 
cational Association in Atlanta, July 
68. This is as low a rate as has ever 
been made for any organization, and 
it is entirely satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee. A membership coupon for 
$2.00 will be attached to each ticket 
and the amount added to the fare. 
At this very low rate every regular 
teacher in the South should attend 
the meeting. Professors Frank Good- 
man, of Tennessee, and Euler B. 
Smith, of Georgia, and Hon. J. R. 
Preston, of Mississippi, comprise the 
Railroad Committee. 


North Carolina. 





“Within whose circuit is Elysium, 
And all that poets feign of bliss and joy.” 
—SHAK. 

HE North Carolina Teacher says 
wisely, we think that ‘‘the As- 
sembly program this year will be of a 
|more ‘popular’? character than ever 
before. It is intended to make all the 
| work of special interest to ‘‘the peo- 





| ple,’”’ and we would be glad to see) 


| present several thousand persons who 
| are not teachers. 

| The Teachers’ Assembly intends to 
| keep away, as far as possible, from 
|the ‘‘normal school idea,’’ and it 


| strives to be what it set out to be—‘‘a 
|people’s educational meeting under 
| the direction of the teachers.’? Our 
great summer educational gatherings 
at Moorehead City will, of course, be 
under the entire management of 
teachers, but the objects of the meet- 
ings, as set forth in our constitution, 
will be closely followed iu arrang- 
ing the program —‘“‘health, rest, re-cre- 
ation, and mutual improvement.” The 
Teachers’ Assembly is for the people, 
and we wantthe people to attend it 
and enjoy it, and then all the educa- 
tional interests of North Carolina will 
be promoted to a most satisfactory 
degree. The teachers and ‘‘the peo- 
ple” are to control the destiny of 
North Carolina, and the object of the 
Teacher’s Assembly is to bring to- 
gether annually all the people of 
North Carolina in a good social and 
enthusiastic meeting to consult to- 
gether for the best interests of our 
State.’ 

We wish that every State in the 





The teachers do not need so much 





Union would inaugurate a series of 








educational meetings for the people. 


drill. The people do well to know 
more of the great work our teachers 
are doing for them and for their chil- 
dren. 





THE women members of the North 
Carolina World’s Fair Board have un- 
dertaken to raise $10,000 to be devoted 
to the erection of a State building at 
the Exposition. They will hold meet- 
ings at numerous points throughout 
the State and receive subscriptions. 





TRINITY College, North Carolina, 
which had previously received $85,000 
from Washington Duke, Esq., has 
been enriched by another donation of 
$100,000 and additional property 
worth $20,000 from the same source. 


———__ewpe@s 


Our teachers begin to realize the 


fact, too, that stenography or “short 


hand is one of the simplest of primary 
studies, and can be thoroughly mas- 
tered in a much shorter space of time 
than one would imagine. We advise 
all interested to communicate with us 
and secure free the Stenograph. Any 
bright boy or girl can learn to write 
shorthand at home with the Steno- 
graph. 

Send stamp for circulars and direc- 
tions how to secure itas a premium to 
to the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EDu- 
CATION, St. Louis. Mo. 





THAT man must be bold indeed 
who takes the responsibility of mak- 
ing a person a mental dwarf all their 
lives to save a little on the school tax. 





_ 
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EASILY PUT UP. 


LARGE SLABS. 
feet long. 


NO BREAKAGE. 


any preparation. 


old plaster boards. 
the cheapest blackboard we know of. 
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WHY IT IS THE BEST BLACKBOARD MADE. 


DURABLE. The Hyloplate will last as long as the school-house, with no repairs except the small cost of re-slating once in 
about ten years, to keep the surface fresh and black. 


Any one who can drive a nail can put up the Hyloplate. 


NO NOISE. Crayons and Erasers make no noise when used on the Hyloplate. 


St. XAVIER’s SCHOOL, Cuicaco, ILL. 
We have been using the Hyloplate blackboard for four 
years and find it satisfactory in every respect. 
signs of wearing out, and does not need repairing like the 
It is certainly the most practical and 


It shows no 





Slate can be obtained no larger than three or four feet square, while the Hyloplate is made in slabs ten 


SUPERIOR SURFACE. Hyloplate has a certain elasticity, which, with its velvety feel, makes it a pleasure to use it. 
CHEAP. This material is only one-half the price of slate. 


CHEAP FREIGHT. Hyloplate weighs but five pounds to the square yard; slate over fifty pounds. 
at one twentieth the cost of freight for solid slate. 


We ship Hyloplate 


Hardly a shipment of slate occurs without some breakage, and it is difficult to put slate on the wall 
without breaking some slabs. The Hyloplate does not break in shipment nor in putting up. 


ADAPTABILITY. Hyloplate can be put anywhere that a blackboard can go—over any surface or material and without 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have had three of your extra large Hylo- 
plate blackboards suspended in my lecture rooms during 
the past year, and am very well pleased with them. 
no reason to find fault with their durability thus far. 


I have 
They 


will not require re-slating for some time to come. 


SisTER Mary GENEVIEVE, Superior. 
ADDRESS FOR SAMPLE AND PRICES, 


J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
1120 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Joun E. Davies, Professor of Physics. 
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THE ‘‘Divine Comedia” and Hamlet | 
count more than the riches and the | 
work of dead kings. This enlargement | 
of the human mind taken as a result | 


|aspect is necessary in school also; 


|more clearly recognized that here 


volving on its own part the assump- | 
tion that in the scales of ultimate jus- | 
tice a human soul might actually 
weigh less than certain thousands of | 
money. And perhaps, with an ideally | 
perfect penal system, the individaal | 
would use his acquired rational free- 

though it is coming to be more and | dom to make good as far as he might 

be able the wrong done through exer- 

cise of his inberited spurious ‘free- 
dom?’ 

Of course from every Governor’s 
message, dealing, as such message 


ferent as to demand entirely separate 
management. 

Constructive or positive education 
is the work of the school. Repressive 
or negative education is the work of 
the prison. Of course the repressive 





the true method is that of patient, 
kindly guidance enabling the pupil 
to see his fault as really a fault, from 
which he must free himself in order 





of these works, it is easy to show that 0 maintain and increase his own self- 
Dante counts for ‘more than Charle-|Tespect and to secure the respect of 
maigne, and Shakespeare for more Others. Simple repression, more or 
than Charles the Fifth. |less of compulsion, no doubt there 
e |must be from time to time in indi- 

To be enlightened is the reverse of vidual cases. But the teacher ought 
being subjected. Intelligence gives | never for a moment to lose sight of 
power. Ignorance is weakness. (the ultimate goal, which is: To 
Puls mate teewesd of the p nite ‘awaken in the pupil a humble sense of 
his own true dignity and a consequent | 


requires a directing hand; to rebel. ok Se é teehee 
against the pilot will scarcely insure and correspending desire to right | 
| simply because it is right. | 


the safety or the advance of the ship. | 
Will not some of our teachers and | On the other hand Governor a] 
would-be leaders find wisdom in these "8° the, cameptiod aguatien-9f 7 
truths? We think so. present contract system of prison | 
| labor both as toward the prisoner and 
‘toward the State. The State has not 
‘only a right, it has also a duty to- 
HE thoroughness with which the ward the prisoner. And the duty is 
spirit of genuine revival in the this: While using such means of re- 
sphere of education is penetrating the straint as promise to repress the indi- 
whole social fabric receives from day | vidual’s tendency toward crime, the 
to day conspicuous illustration. Not | State ought to train the convict into 
only are princely sums given from | such habits of work and hopefulness in 
private fortunes in endowment of in- | his work as will tend to the utmost to- 
stitutions of learning, but the govern- ward his becoming an industrious, 
ments of various States have be-| law-abiding citizen when his prison 
gun toshow exceptional zeal in the | term expires. 
direction of increased facilities for; In other words the prison, instead 
higher education on the part of the | of being merely an instrument of ven- 
greatest possible number of their | geance on the part of the (more or 








School and Prison. 


ae 








citizens. 

In New York the governing power | 
leads off with the enthusiasm of abso- | 
lute unanimity in giving official sanc- 
tion and substantial support to the | 
University Extension movement un-| 
der the supervision of her State Uni- | 
versity. In Missouri the same sense 
of the imperative need of higher edu- | 
cation in all the departments of Life | 
that can now rightly be counted as 
modern has led to the appropriation 
in a single year of more than a half- 
million dollars toward the permanent 
endowment of the State University. 
It is as if now for the first time the citi- 
zens of the State had suddenly be- 


come aroused toa profound and keen | 


appreciation of the measureless value 
to be placed upon the one institution 
which constitutes at once the crown 





and keystone of theentire educational! | 


interests of the State. 

And now from Iowa comes the 
deeply significant message of her 
newly-elected Governor advocating 
reforms of vital import in the educa- 
tional field. Governor Boies urges 
that a more careful distinction should 
be made between what may be called 
constructive education and repressive 
or negative education. The methods 
in these two departments are so dif- 





| less savagely civilized) State ought to 
be and hence ought as rapidly as pos- 
sible to actually become an instru- 
mentality for the salvation of men out 
of the inferno of crime into the para- 
dise of rationally exercised power. 

This we understand to be essenti- 
ally the import of Governor Boies’ 
recommendation as to prison reform. 
Theimmediate thing suggested is: that 
as far as possible the work of convicts 
should be done on the plan of ‘‘piece- 
work;’' with the assurance to each 
individual that after payment for his 
own maintainance any surplus of the 
earnings of kis labor belongs to him, 
and, according to circumstances, will 
be sent to his family for their support, 
or allowed to accumulate as a capital 
to be paid over to him on his release 
from prison; thus enabling him to 
enter upon business in the trade he 
has learned while under this educa- 
tive restraint. 

Doubtless certain more or less ab- 
struse ethical questions might be 
raised here—as: Whether (e.g.) a 
defaulter ought not to work out his 
own salvation by sinking his wages 
into a fund to restore what he had 
wrongfully taken ; or, whether in re- 
quiring this the State would not be 


must ever do, with things and rela- 
tions of the Here and Now—all such 
questicns must be excluded. And yet 
in the suggestion Governor Boies 
makes as to prison reform we believe 
such questions lie hidden ; if may be 
not so very far below the surface. 

The suggestion itself we believe to 
be vital and to point the direction of 
all genuine future prison-reform 
which henceforth can rightly mean 
nothing else than the radical refor- 
mation of the prisoner. 

In what precedesit is intimated that 
the State as well as the convict suf- 
fers injustice in the present contract 
system of prison labor. Morally the 
State commits a wrung in the name of 
justice. The very punishments it 
metes out to crime come to bear the 
color of crime. In disciplining a | 
human being the State compels him | 
to create values, a certain part of | 
whichrightfully belongs to him. And | 
yet the State allows other private in- 
dividuals to step in and appropriate | 
the whole of those values. | 

Thus in punishing one of its mem- | 
bers for unjust appropriation of other | 
men’s goods the State deliberately en- 
courages certain favored individuals 
to commit the same offense. And, 
among other good results, the reform 
proposed would protect contractors 
from at least one form of what may 
be called moral self-mutilation—a 
protection only so much the more de- 
sirable the less it is desired. 

We have rather intimated than dis- 
cussed some of the chief questions 
which have been suggested by read- 
ing the message referred to; and for 
the present at least we must forego 
any further word save to remind 
the reader again of the marvelous 
rapidity with which the positive con- 
stractive aspect of education in its 
full sense of the progressive, ceaseless 
interfusion of moral and intellectual 
quality in the life of the individual is 
becoming the consciously entertained 
and all-absorbing Ideal of the Age. 

W.M. B. 

















SEEK out and apply tbe best all the 
time, and so reinforce both yourself 
and the best. 

Our teachers so teach and train all 
the time as to transform sloth into 
industry, idleness iuto usefulness, 
weakness into strength, and ignorance 
into intelligence. Is not this a great 
work to enlist the strength, patience 
and enthusiasm of four hundred thou- 
sand men and women? Is it not 
worthy of both recognition and recom- 








enforcing a double punishment in- 











pense? an 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Stands at the head of all blood med- 
icines. This position it has secured 
by its intrinsic merit, sustained by 
the opinion of leading physicians, 
and by the certificates of thousands 
who have successfully tested its 
remedial worth. No other medicine 
so effectually 


CURES 


Scrofula, boils, pimples, rheumatism, ¢a- 
tarrh, and all other blood diseases. 

“There can be no question as to the supe- 
riority of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla over all other 
blood-purifiers. If this was not the case, the= 
demand for it, instead of increasing yearly, 
would have ceused long ago, like so many 
other blood medicines I could name.”— 
F. L. Nickerson, Druggist, 75 Chelsea st., 
Charlestown, Mass. : 

“Two years ago I was troubled with salt- 
rheum. It was all over my body, and noth- 
ing the doctors did for me was of any 
avail. At last I took four bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and was completely cured. 
I can sincerely recommend it as a splendid 
blood-purifier.”—J. S. Burt, Upper Keswick, 
New Brunswick. 

“My sister was afflicted with a severe 
ease of 


SCROFULA 


Our doctor recommended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
as being the best blood blood-purifier within 
his experience. We gave her this medicine, 
and a complete cure was the result.” — 
Wm. O. Jenkins, Deweese, Neb. 

“When a boy I was troubled with a blood 
disease which manifested itself in sores on 
the legs. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla being recom- 
mended, I took a number of bottles, and was 
cured. I have never since that time had 
a recurrence of the complaint.”—J. C. 
Thompson, Lowell, Mass. 

“T was cured of Scrofula by the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsapariila.”—John C. Berry, Deer- 
field, Mo. ~ 


Ayer’s Sarsapariila 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 





ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- ~ 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? 


=e 
re 


LET us multiply schools until the 
ninety-five become able to take care 
of themselves, instead of letting five 
who are intelligent, walk off with the 
rights and power and property of the 
ninety-five, 





te 


To heap Pelion on Ossa is the labor 
of infants beside this work ot giants 
in educating the people to be both 
powerful and great. 


THE ignorant are hungry—they 
thirst, they suffer, thereis, too, much 
poverty and privation on _ their 
account, too many defalcations, too 
much darkness, there are not schools 
enough, and those we have are not 
strong enough or long enough. Before 
all, and above all, let us be lavish of — 
the light, circulate the printed page, 
spread trutb,—let us unite ali our 
forces—relatively speaking there is - 
yet no free education, so to unite, 
to stimulate rather than to criticise is 
necessary. Here is work for every 
noble lofty mind. 
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Illinois. 





“Forward, not permanent.” 
—SHAK. 


LLINOoIS takes a step forward and 
I upward in the following : 

“aOT TO REGULATE THE ATTENDANCE 
OF TEACHERS UPON TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES. 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the 
people of the State of Illinois, repre 
sented in the General Assembly : 
That the time not exceeding three 
days in any one term, or five days in 
any one year, during term time, actu- 
ally spent by a teacher of any public 
school in the State in attendance upon 
a teachers’ institute, held under the 





direction of the county superintendent | 
of schools, shall be considered time | 
lawfully expended by such teacher in| 
the service of the district where such 
teacher is employed, and no deduc- 
tion of wages shall be made for such 
absence, and it shall be the duty of 
the school officers and boards of edu- 
cation to allow the teachers to close 
their schools for such attendance upon 
such institute.” 

In accordance with theabove section 
of the law, Mr. Thos. E. Moore called 
together the teachers of Macoupin 
County at Carlinville, Thursday, Feb. 
25th, for a three days’ session. He 
says: “Our legislature has seen fit 
to enact this law believing it for 
best interests of schools. I have no 
- discretionary power in the matter.’’ 

A large number of the. three hun- 
dred and fifty teachers of the county 
took a leading part in the program, 
in addition to which there were sev- 
eral lectures on special themes of a) 
more general public interest. 

We had not met the teachers of 
Macoupin county for some time, and 
we accepted an invitation from Supt. 
Moore with sincere pleasure. We met 
a host of old friends who have been 
leaders for ten, fifteen, twenty years 
and more, in the work of education in 
this and other counties in Illinois. 

There is a maturity, age, independ- 
ence and culture that insures steady 
progress among the young ladies and 
gentlemen teaching in Macoupin 
county—rather more of both age and 
culiure than we generally meet, we 
think at the average county institute. 

Prof. Moore is a teacher of a large 
and varied experience, having taught 
not only in many of the public schools 
in the county, but also in Blackburn 
University, of which Dr. Richard Ed- 
wards is now the honored, loved and 
efficient president. 

We were glad to observe the very 
friendly and cordial relations existing 
between Supt. Moore, his teachers 
and the president and professors of 
Blackburn University. This is not 

_only as it should be, but it argues 
great progress and great strength to 
the teachers of the public schools. 
This University greatly strengthens 
them in their work, and their workin 
turn greatly stréngthens the Univer- 
sity. 





That which one begins the other will 
help to strengthen and finish. 

In these strong alliances the logic 
of a’sure progress will be made mani- 
fest in the career of both, students and 
teachers. 

The teachers sow the seeds of cul- 
ture in every school district. The 
University will gather in the bright 
boys and girls‘and make their work, 
their thought, their power, ubiquitous 
and universal, and every home, as 
well as every school in the State, will 
be enriched. 

Prof. Moore believes in education 
with his whole judgment, with all his 
experience, and with all the illumina- 
tion that devotion and culture has 
given him, hence he is able tolead and 
to inspire his teachers with the power 
that culture gives. 

They were at the Institute, joyous, 
free, intelligent, carefully taking copi- 
ous notes of all the good things said. 
Such teachers give, instruct, illumine 
and inspire their pupils. They renew 
not only themselves but society. Such 
teachers impart a new impetus to the 
progress and growth of the people. 

The general sum of such work can- 
not but be great. The teachers of 
Macoupin county are to be congrat"- 
lated that they have such a leader, 
and the leader that he has such 
teachers and such a‘people to follow 
where he leads. 


The Attention of Teachers 
who anticipate making a trip to the 
next National Educational Conven- 
tion, is respectfully directed to the 
facilities offered by the Big Four 
Route and its connections, which af. 
ford the best and most direct route 
from Cincinnati or St. Louis to Sara- 
toga, N. Y. 

THE POPULAR “‘SOUTHWESTERN 

LIMITED” 
leaves Cincinnati daily at 6:30 p. m., 
withelegant Wagner vestibuled sleep- 
ing cars, Cafe and Dining cars, and 
THE SOUTHWESTERN EXPRESS 

leaves Cincinnati daily at 7:30 a. m., 
with through sleeping cars and elegant 
coaches and dining cars, through to 
eastern cities. Both trains run via. 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, Ry. (Big Four Route), Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
and New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad, between St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Al- 





bany, Saratoga, New York City, Bos-| 


ton, and all the most popular eastern 
mountain and sea shore summer re- 
sorts affording summer tourists priv- 
ilege of going via. Niagara Falls and 
and availing themselves of a beautiful 
day-light ride down the beautiful 
Hudson River to New York City. 

For further information, maps, time 
tables, etc , address 

J. E. REEVES, 
Gen. Southern Agent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

or W. F. Snyder, 

Gen, Western Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


| 
| 








AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIXTEENTH 
SESSION 
Branches taught: French, German, Italian, 
ing, Wood Carving, Mathematics, English 
Work, History and Political Economy. Na 
or Inductive Method, 


recreation. For Program address the Principal, 


Superior advantages, Charmin 


at AMHERST COLLEGE, jus iee2. 


Latin, Greek, Chemistry, Drawing, Paint- 
Literature, Study of Shakespeare, Library 
tive, French, German and Italian teachers. Oral, 
location, rovement combined with 


Im 
Prof, W. MONTAGUE. Amherst, Mass. 


*‘Realizes the ideal of a School of Languages.’’—Prof. W. S, TyLER 








‘PLEASE send me a sample copy of 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
JOHN E. MARDOCK. 
Yes, with pleasure, but where or 
to what postoffice shall we send it. 
We have over 200 such cards, but no 
postoffice address is given. 





Beauty often depends on 
plumpness; so does comfort; 
so does health. If you get 
thin, there is something 
wrong, though you may feel 
no sign of it, 

Thinness itself is a sign; 
sometimes the first sign; 
sometimes not, 

The way to get back 
plumpness is by CAREFUL 
LIVING, which sometimes in- 
cludes the use of Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you—free—a 
little book which throws much 
light on all these subjects. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, | 
New York, 

_Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, 1. 
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HE MILLS PENCIL SHARPENING CO. 


of Cincinnati, Ohio, are receiving the grandest | 
testimonials from principals, teachers and super- | 
intendents of schools, the pith of which is that it | 
is the best instrument for the purpose for which 
it is intended that has ever come under their no- 
tice. Write for circulars and other information. 





————— 


New Books. 


THE Woman’s Manual or Parlia- 
mentary Law. By Harriette R. Shattuck. (Lee | 
& Shepard, Boston. Price, 75 cents.) A man- 
ual of practical use to women in their clubs, | 
unions, and organizations, 


| 


Thousands ot women 
will find this little manual just what they want 
and need. 


Sam. T. CLOVER, a clever Western | 
writer and humorist, contributes a bright article 
on ‘‘The Prairies and Coteaus of Dakota” to the 
last New England Magazine. 


Messrs. G. P. PutTnam’s Sons, 
have in press for immediate publication: “The 
Question of Silver.” By Louis R. Erich. “Meth- 
ods of Industrial Remuneration.” By David F. 
Schloss. “Pratt Portraits;’’ studies of a New 
England family. By Anna Fuller. “Moods and 
Memories.”” Poems, by Madison Cawein, author 
of “Days and Dreams,.”’ ‘‘Summer - Fallow.” 
Poems, by Charles Buxton Going, and ‘‘The Test 
Pronouncer,” by W. H. P. Phyfe. A companion 
volume to “7,000 words often mispronounced,” 
containing the identical list of words found in the 
larger work, arranged in groups of ten, without 
diacritical marks for convenience in recitations, 


“HIsToRIC MOMENTS” is the title 
of an important series of brief papers begun in 
the April Scribmer. reat events are to be de- 
scribed by eye-witnesses, or important partici- 
pants in them. Among the subjects already 
chosen are “The First News Message by Tele- 
graph,” “The Last Spike of the Union Pacific,” 
“The Resumption of Specie Payment in the United 
States,’, and “The Chicago Fire.” 


THE second of Mr. Stedman’s papers 
on ‘‘The Nature and Elements ot Poetry” will ap- 
pear in the April Century. In it the writer dis- 
cusses “What is Poetry?” and attempts “a search 
for the very stuff whereof the Muse fashions her 
transubstantial garments,” 





\ 





LET us remember too, that those 
| who are devoted to teaching, can never 
_ know too much. As those who devote 
| themseles to great and urgent causes 
like the education of the people can 


never be too great. 





Help you? 

Of course we can! 
You state your case, 
We do the rest. 


SPECIAL PLAN. 
SPECIAL FACILITIES. 
SPECIAL TERMS. 


WRITE and SEE—TO-DAY. 


SCHOOL 





.C. R. LONG, 


= biniiis amaie AVE., 
CHICAGO. 

ONTARIO “cesroes" 

Elocution, Vocal and Physical Culture, 


Dramatic Art. 
SUMMER SESSION AT GRIMSBY PARK, ONT. 


(JULY 6 TO AUGUST 165.) 
Large and competent staff. Each teacher a 
specialist. Lectures by ablest talent in America, 
Magnificent mountain and lakescenery. ‘‘Garden 


BUREAU, 











| of Canada,” near Niagara Falls, Prospectus sent. 


Address Secretary Moun 
391 Yonge Street. v Tose a er ads, 


BOOKS »y Wi. I. BRYANT. 


I. The World-Energy and its Self-Conser- 
vation.—Chicago, S. C. Griccs & 
Co.; 12 mo., $1.50. 

“The author seems to be familiar with modern 
scient fic investigations and conclusions, and thor- 
oughly at home in the various questions pertainin 
to the discussiun, as well as a matter of logic and 
metaphysics.”—New York Mail and paieere. 

‘It is a book that will help many who have found 
it hard to reconcile the teachings of advanced 
science with those of the Bible as commonly inter- 
preted by religious sects,”—Portland ( Me.) Trans- 
cript. 


Il. The Philosophy of Art, being the sec- 
ond part of Heyel’s 4sthetik, in which 
are unfolded, historically, the three 
great fundamental phases of the art- 
activity of the world. Translated and 
accompanied with an Introductory 
Essay giving an outline of the entire 
/Esthetik.—New York, D. AprpLeton 
& Co.; 8vo, $1.75. 

“Mr. Bryant has placed all lovers of sound phi- 
losophy under great obligations to him for his ad- 
mirable translation of the most important part of 
Hegel’s Aisthetik, and for his no less admirable 


introductory essay.”—Prof, Fohn Watson, LL.D., 
Queen's University, Kingston, Canada, 


Ill. Philosophy of Landscape Painting, 
privately printed.—I. Vol., 16mo., 
300 p., $1.00. 

“The book 1s an able and valuable contribution 
to the library of art.” --.S¢. Louis Republic. 

“Not the least valuable part of the little hand- 
book is an interpretation of the works of leading 
artists of the several schools,’’—-.S¢. Louis Globe- 
Demoerat. 


IV. Goethe asa Representative of the Mod- 
ern Art-Spirit.—12mo., pp. 31, $ .50. 


For either of these volumes, address (with price 
named) the Publishers, or'the 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





THE April Arena is rich in able, 
thoughttul papers, Its table of contents is as 
varied as it is inviting, and for people who wish 
to read and to think earnestly along the great 
progressive lines of thought which characterize 
our present civilization, cannot afford to miss the 
regular visits of the Arena, which has been termed 
“The nineteenth century of Isaiah,” 
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—THE— 


WORLD'S FAIR ROUTE 


INDEED! 


It has been decided that no additional | 


Railroad Tracks will be permitted 
to enter the Grounds of the 


WORLD’S FAIR, 


SOUTH OF THE 
MIDWAY PLAISANCE, 
WHICH LIES NORTH or rue BUILDINGS 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis R’y. 


BIC FOUR ROUTE 


WITH ITS REGULAR ENTRANCE TO 


CHICAGO 


1s 


THE POPULAR LINE 


——FROM THE— 


SOUTH and SOUTHEAST 


PASSING ALL THE BUILDINGS 


——AND HAVING A— 


DEPOT at the GROUNDS. 





In order to note progress of construction, 
improvements, etc., also to derive 
benefit of depot facilities during 
the continuance of the great 
World’s Fair, ask jor 
tickets via 


BIC FOUR ROUTE. 


For further information address, 
D. B. MARTIN, G. P. and T. A., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















—THE— 


CALIGRAPH 


WRITING MACHINE. 


Nos. 1, 2 and 8, 
Price, $70.00, $85.00, $100.00 


The superior advantages of the CALIGRAPH 
MACHINE over all others may be summarized 
as follows: 

It is the easiest, steadiest and /east key depres- 
sion in writing. 

Level key- -board. --Separate key for each char- 
acter, and No “SHIFT.” Avoiding i injurious strik- 
ing With ends of fingers, as in deep and hard touch 
machines, Printing on flat surface instead of 
round, Equalized lever e from s to type, 
combining least wear ane Strain, ‘Most perfect 
paper carriage, only seven ounce lifting weight, 
moves steadily. No oscillation in rapid work. 

Patent adjustable type-bars of uniform length, 

iving durability, manifolding power, and even 
impression of type. Writes on paper from rt 
inch wide and upwards, Operated most rapid 
and with least fatigue and noise. LEAST con 
PLICATED. Most portable. Malleable instead 
of cist-iron frame, Unsurpassed workmanship. 
We guarantee that it will give perfect satisfaction, 
Either style sent as a Premium, free, 

Address, with stamp for reply, 

T. J. BURRIDGE, 
AMERICAN JOURNAL or EDUCATION, 


1120 Pine Street, St, Louis, Mo 





TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 


Will School Officers as well as Teacheis 


Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical educators we have, say it 
is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can 
instruct a class of ¢wenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, 
than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 





longer overlook. 


urged until every school is supplied with 


A Set of Outline Maps, 


reply, and send direct to 


” 


In other words, a teacher will.do twenty or thirty times as much work in all branches 
of study with these helps as he can without them—a fact which School Boards should no 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to secure every 
facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given time. 


BLACK BOARDS, all around the Room, 


A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Globe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 


Blackooards of slated paper thax you can hang up for the children at home, or d/ack- 
#2ards put on to every square inch of surface in the school room are cheap and of great 
value for drawing and for illustrating the lesson. 
tested for yéars, never failing to give entire satisfaction, is the HOLBROOK Liquid Slating. 

Hon. S. R. THOMPSON, late State Supt. of Public Instruction of NesrasKa, writes as follows: 


“The Slated Paper ordered for blackboards came promptly to hand. 
purpose—in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 


Prof. A. B. CRUMP, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, in a recent letter says: 
slated paper for Blackboards, and found it to be just as you recommended it. Please fill the following 
order, etc. I could not do my work without plenty of 


Black bpoards, 
and your slated paper exactly and fully fills the bill.” 
For Circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp, for 


J: 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 


These facts should be 


The Best surface, that which has been 


It is admirably adapted for the 


“I bought of you last year, 


B. MERWIN, 


ST. LOUIS. MO 





THE SCHOOL AGENCY, 


HARE, POPE and DEWBERRY, M’ngrs. 
MONTGOMERY, - ALABAMA, 


Teachers in constant demand. Schools 
furnished with teachers FREE of COST. 
Teachers aided in securing schools at small 
cost. School property rented and sold. 


NOW IS THE TIME, 


Send for Circulars, Send for Circulars, 


















Par Announcement 
G4 ee Extraordinary 


To quickly in- 


Height, 


$ y PENcit SHARRENER i troduce these 
x ae OL 9 a |) machines THE 
< an aeeree |M/LLS PENCIL 
iS \\fO > H| SHARPENER 

& fy CO., Cincinnati, 
"28 | Ohio, will sell for 
Ss: ie? the balance of 
xs / this schoolyear one 
xe ¥)) machine to each 
2s = » teacher at $3.75 
R™% ‘Dustregular price $5. 


Write for circulars 
and testimonials. 








St. Louis and Oklahoma With- 
out Change. 

The Frisco Line runs through re- 
clining chair cars (seats free) daily, 
without change, between St. Louis 
and Purcell, I. T., via. Wichita, Santa 
Fe route through Oklahoma. This 
is positively the only line that runs 


homa without change. Now is the 
time to secure a home in Oklahoma 
under the homestead law. Don’t fail 
to buy your ticket via. the Frisco Line, 
and avoid change of cars that is nec- 
essary via, other routes. 

For map and pamphlet of Oklahoma 
call upon or address 8. A. Hughes, 101 
North Broadway, St. Louis Mo. 


>. 





Troy, Mo., Oct. 20, 1891. - 
J. B. Merwin S. S. Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—“I have used your 
‘Aids to School Discipline” extensive- 
ly, and have found them to be of great 
service, not only in increasing the at- 








tendance of the pupils, but in awaken, 


through cars from St. Louis to Okla- | 





ing an interest among the parents as 
well as pupils, Itseems to me that 
every teacher in the country should use 
them. They help largely to discipline 
a school, and I have found them to be 
of incalculable benefit in this direc- 
tionalso. Parents want to know what 
the pupils are doing, and these ‘“‘Aids”’ 
tell them this, every day. 
Yours very truly, 
CAs. 8. BITTICK.” | 





THERE are no political issues at 
stake in this country which are to be 
compared in importance with the 
broad issues between decent and hon- 
est methods on the one hand, and the 
indecent methods of rascals and 
tricksters on the other.—Review of 
Reviews. 





Our “AIDS TO SCHOOL DIS- 
CIPLINE?”’ interest Lon grt and Br 
rents alike, more than DOUB 
the attendance, prevent bas gg 
and alan oe the teacher, as 


‘ PHE FRISCO LINE 





Is the ao route from Western 
Kansas all points in Southern 


Kansas,  oatiarattae Missouri 
Arkansas, Indian Territory and 
Texas. For particulars, address 


nearest Ticket Agent of the Frisco 
Line or D. Wishart, General Pas- 
senger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 





Yrs, the universal testimony of 
those who are using our ** Aids to 
School Discipline” is, that their 
use more than doubles both the 
attendance and interest of pupils. 
This testimony multiplies every day 
too, as ** Our Aids” are more ex- 
tensively used. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

WE are able, this year, with all this 
abundance and pene to make 
the school terms longer, and to com- 
pensate our teachers up to aminimum 
of at least $50 per month, in all the 
States. We ought also to keep the 
schools open eight or nine months out 
of the twelve. This is our platform. 





TOLEDO, ST.LOUIS 


— 


f N Kanse Kansas City, 


VAN 


ELOVE Ct ROUTE. 


First Class Night and Day Service 


EAST AND anD WEST 
TOLEDO, 10, OHIO, 


— AND ————— 


ST. Louis, Mo. 


Modern Equipment Equipment Throughout. 


BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 


Built expressly for this service on 
night trains. 


Ask for tickets via Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City R. R. 
CLOVER LEAF ROUTE. 


For further particulars, call on nearest 
Agent of the Company, or address 


Jv. E. DAVENPORT, 
PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
215 N. FOURTH ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF 
THE PsYcHROMETER 


1 ORPWTTTEreR HUET ETH FET 
PRR Pm cHLaHReETE TTI A OPENPR ON HERAT. TNH 


L.D. pasnicyoutel C0., Sole Mfrs. 





they disci e the school. 
pf ss preg . 8B. MerwinSchool 
Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St.; St. Louis. 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


Most people know what The Burlington Route 
is—some people, perhaps, do not know that it is 
the MODEL RAILROAD of the West. The 
Burlington Route is the name of a first-class 
railroad from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis to 
and between the principal cities and towns of 
Illiaois Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and Colorado. The 7000 
miles of this great road pass into and through the 
best farming regions of these great states, reach 
Deadwood, So. Dakota, and the new minin 
country of the Black Hills. Along the lines of 
the Burlington Route are the best opportunities 
in the WEST, NORTHWEST as SOUTH- 
WEST, for the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the miller, the miner and the pleasure 
seeker, 

The Burlington Route runs through passenger 
trains every day in the year between St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, Kansas City, Atchison, 
St. + Council Bluffs, Omaha, Lincoln, Den- 
ver, St. Paul and Minneapolis, making connections 
at these points with all eastern and western roads, 
and giving the traveling public unequaled facili- 
ties, 

For speed, safety, comfort, character of equip- 
ment and track, and efficient service for pas- 
sengers and freight, it is unexcelled; 

For further information, tickets, rates, etc., call 
on your nearest railroad agent, or address 
Cc. M. LEVEY, - 

Gen’! Supt., 
Keokuk, Ia, 





Howarp E..rort, 
G. F.& P. A, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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¢.& A. Railroad, 
wz. kcuuls 40 CNNUAAS, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St, Louis to Kan- 
sas Oity and all points West. Oonnecting in 
Union Pullman Palace sleeping-cars 
Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace 
Horton Reclining-Chair Oars, 





~cars. 
extra 
See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


OG. H. Cuarratt, J. OMARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


CHICAGO. 
D, BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 
: J, M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 


216 North Broadway, 


|| Terre Haute, Indiana 








“BIG FOUR ROUTE” 


Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis R’y. 
THE IDEALROUTE 


——BETWEEN—— 


CHICACO, 
INDIANAPOLIS 
and CINCINNATI, 


“FINEST TRAINS in AMERICA” 
RUN DAILY WITH 
Superb Parlor and 
Cafe Dining-Cars 
ON DAY TRAINS. 
WAGNER PRIVATE COMPARTMENT 


Standard Buifet Sleeping and Reclining 


CHAIR CARS 
ON NIGHT TRAINS. 
Locat SLEEPING Cars BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and INDIANAPOLIS. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains. 
STEAM HEAT, GAS LIGHT. 


All trains stop at Van Buren St, Station, Chicago, 
directly in front of the Auditorium, Richelieu, 
Leland Hotels, and pass along the shores 
of Lake Michigan, in view of the 
——buildings of the-— 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


TickeT OFFICES: 
234 Clark Street and Central Depot, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 


|| Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 


burg and Stations on these lines. now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to —_ field, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 
All connecting with the 
® Fast @ Lines to 
lis, Pittsburg 
Washington, D. C., New York, and 


s@ ALL EASTERN CITIES.“@a 
Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 


4 sity. St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 
| | Cities. 


No hay. mtbr ab of cars to Vincennes, 

wuisville. and all Kentucky points. 
Connects at ——— and Springfield with 
ae C. & A. and Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
with Wabash for points North and South; at Vir 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 

field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railwa 
for ts East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 


boro with ‘Famous Vandalia Line” * 


with all the great lines for Ohicago and the 


D. W. RIDER, Sup't. 
1-23 Ww. W. EENT Gen. ?. A. 





TALKING ABOUT MEMPHIS. 


The Chicago of theSouth. The tide 
of travel between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis is now turned to the Cairo Short 
Line and Illinois Central Route. Their 
new train leaving St. Louis at 7:40 p. 
m. daily, reaches Memphis at 8:20 a. 
m. next day, only twelve hours on the 
road; one hour ahead of all other 
lines. No vexatious ferry transfers 
via this route. Pullman buffet sleep- 
ersand parlor coaches run through. 
Ticket offices 217 North Fourth St. 
and Union Depot. 











The National Economist, 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 
lea devoted to 


Social, Financial and Political Economy 
One of the Greatest Educators of 


the Age. 
4@-NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 


WITHOUT IT. 


Among its Contributors are the names of some of 
the most talented men of the day. 

Itis_ waning a Series of articles on Railways, by 
J. ¥. Hudson, author ot **Railways and the Repub- 
lic.’’ Also a very interesting series of Historical ar- 
ticles, reviewing History and presenting its Lessons 
in Economics, entitled ‘‘History and Govyern- 
men,”’ which - every school teacher in the land 
should have. 

Itis the National organ of the FARMERS’ AL- 


LIANCE, WHEEL AND FARMERS’ UNION, 
It is offered at the extremely 


low price of one Dollar peryear 
Address, 


National Economist,Washington, D.C. 


11-23-lvr 


MEMPHIS ROUTE. 


Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
RAILROAD 


Offers you the most pleasant and desirable route to 
Kansas City and all points East North and West, 
to Memphis and all points South. 

At Kansas City, connections are made at Union 
Depot with all through trains for Chicago, St. 
Louis and the East; to St. Paul, Denver, San Fran- 
Via 
entire train with Free Reclining Chair 
Car and Pullman Buffet Sleeping Car runs through 
to Memphis, Tenn. 


cisco, Portland and the West and Northwest. 
this line, 


Through Reclining Chair Car 


(Seats Free), Kansas City to Birmingham; Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Car, Kansas City to New Orleans, 
There is no other direct route from the West to 


Jacksonville, Pensacola, Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and al! Southern Cities. ’ 

This route, via Hoxie, is the short line to Little 
Rock and Hot Springs; the short and cheap route to 
Fayetteville, Bentonville, Eureka Springs, Fort 
Smith and all points in Arkansas. 

Write for large map and time-tables, showing 
through connections, 

Before purchasing your ticket cail upon ticket 
agent of this company, or write to the undersigned 
for rates. Special rates and arrangements for par- 
ties and their movables, going South to lovate. 

Send for a copy of the MISSOURI AND KANSAS 
FARMER, giving full information relative to the 
cheap lends of Southwest Missouri, Mailed tree. 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, 
Gen’t Pass. & TiCKST AGT. 
KANSAS CITY, MoO, 







PO Wise. 


COMMERGIAL 
BD ENGRAVING 
GFALL KINDS 


eet an 


HALF - TONE 


PQR2S90 
our SPECIALTY 


FAST TIME TO THE SOUTH. 


Your very wants anticipated, Your 
comfort, ease, pleasure aud safety se- 
cured by going South over the Cairo 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY, ST. LOUIS 

TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Leaving St. Louis 7:40 p. m., and 
reaching New Orleans at 7:30 p.m. 
the following day—23 hours and 50 
minutes; or leaving St. Louis 7:50 a. 
m. reaching New Orleans at 7:25 a. m. 
next morning—28 hours and 55 minutes 
en-route. Only onenight on the road. 
Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars and 
through coaches. Ticket office 217 
North Fourth 8t., and Union Depot. 








AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 
The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS, 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Feneral Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 


N WES . 


, 
J 
7 Mi.2% 
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THE GREAT WABASH ROUTE. 


** Speak of me as I am.’’ 
~—BHAK. 
This has come to be ‘‘ The Banner 
Route,” with its splendid track, safety- 
speed and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
DIRECT TO 

CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 
with Through Sleeping Cars via Niag- 
ara Falls to Grand Central Station, 
New York, and to Boston through 
Hoosac Tunnel. Palace Dining Cars 
on Chicago, New York and Boston 
Trains. 

“The Banner Route, also runs 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING 
CARS DIRECT TO 


Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Balt 
Lake City, Des Moines, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis without change 

PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
Seats free, on all through trains. 

St. Louis Ticket Offices: 8. E. Cor- 
ner Broadway and Olive St.and Union 
Depot 





ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


Are you going? If so, study the 
pg ee offered by the Vandalia 
and Illinois Central line. Three 
trains —_ except Sunday, and two 
trains daily. 8 is the only line 
with a Sunday morning train for 
Chicago. Leave St. Louis, daily, 8:10 
&. m., arrive at Chicago 4:45 p. m., and 
daily at 9:00 p. m., arrive at Chicago 
7:45a.m. Daily except Sunday at8:40 
@ m, arrive at Chicago 7:20 p. m. 
Rates always aslow as the lowest, 
Ticket offices Southwest Cor. Broad- 
wayand Olive Streets and Union 
Depot. 
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